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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By Prof. C. 
HANFORD HENDERSON, Describes the beginning 
that has been made in the newest of important 
educational movements, and. gives the plans of its 
organizers for the future. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 
CONCLUDED. (lIllustrated.) By W. F. DURFEE. 
Pictures the vast and fiery-operations of a modern 
steel works, and shows what part America has taken 
in the development of this immense industry. 


DRESS AND ADORNMENT. III. ORNAMENT. 
(Illustrated.) By Prof. FREDERICK STARR. A 
fruitful topic, and well brought out both in text and 
illustrations. 


SOME OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC 
‘BOTANY. I. By Prof. Georce L. GooDALe. 
A very. interesting and practical address by the 
‘President of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 


LESSONS FROM THE CENSUS. II. By Car- 
ROLL D:|WRIGHT. A criticism of our present mode 
of taking the census, with suggestions for improv- 
ing it. riff 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Do WE TEACH GEOLOGY? REEF-KNOT..NETS 


(illustrated); THe» ETHICS oF CONFUCIUS; THE | 


ORIGIN OF PAINTING; HicH LIFE; !SKETCH OF 
JAMES:CuRTIS BOOTH (with portrait). « 


EDITORIALS ; MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


eet ¢ 





Fifty is a number ; $5.00 year: 
D. APPLETON: & CO., NEW YORK. 





D. APPLETON & CO)S 


» NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





_. . An, Utter Failure. ? 
By Miriam ‘Cores Harris, author of “ Rutledge.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. . 


** Rutledge’ proved to be one of the most popular works of fiction ever pub- 
pe in this. country. The author’s host of friends will appreciate her ul 
rendering of this new and deeply interesting story. 


The Johnstown Stage, and other Stories. 


By Rosert H. Fiercuer, author of “A Blind Bargain,” 
etc. No. 83, Town and Country Library. 1:2mo. 
Paper, 50 cts; cloth, $1.00. 


A. fascinating book of Western life by Robert Howe Fletcher, the brilliant 
novelist of the Pacific coast, whose work is becoming familiar to readers of The 
Century and St. Nicholas. The new book is exceptionally ‘graphic and interesting. 


Little Smoke. 
‘A story of the Sioux. By Wittiam O. Stopparp. With 
12 full-page Illustrations by F. S$, DELLENBAUGH, 
portraits of Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other chiefs, 
and 72 head and tail pieces representing the various 
‘implements and surroundings of Indian life. A new 
volume in the series of “Good Books for Young 
Readers.” r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“* There are few writers who know how to meet the tastes and needs of boys 
better than does William O. Stoddard.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Memorials of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


A small volume, beautifully printed and. bound, containing 
an account of the founding of the school, by, Dr. 
SHATTUCK, and much interesting matter relating to its 
history and growth by Rev. —_ H. Corr, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Half parchment, $1.25. 


* . . .. tis fitttng that the history of such a place should be written; it 
has.been written in this book as none else could write it, and well written. We have 
nothing but praise for the volume. It will make a choice gift for pupils and 
friends of the place,”— The Churchman. 


NEW EDITION. 


The Comparative Anatomy of the Domesti- 


cated Animals. 

By A. Cuauveau, M.D., LL.D., Inspector-General of Vet- 
erinary Schools in France; Member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, etc. Second English edition, 
translated and edited by Gzorce FLeminc, C.B., F.R. 

~C.V‘S., etc., Examiner in Anatomy for the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, etc. With 585 Illustra- 
tions. .1084 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00. 


Since the t of this st work, seventeen years , it has been 
several times reprinted. There has been, however, an obvious for a revision 
b ht up to the requirements of the present dav. especially to meet the necessities 
cf advancing veterinary education. and the issue of a fourth French edition has been 
considered a favorable opportunity for undertaking the task The anatomy of the 
ass, mule, rabbit, and camel has been added, and the number of illustrations largely 


dard 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


i, 3 & § BOND STREET, - - - 


NEW YORK. 
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MARCUS. WARD'S 


Iuminated and — 7 
Pictorial Booklets. 


ROYAL IRISH LINEN CHRISTMAS CARDS. 





presentation purposes 


734 Broapway, - 


Elegant publications and stationery especially adapted for 


NOW READY. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed on application. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited, 


New York. 








covvnlenrvan. 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS. AND BONNETS AND 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
W YORK. 


NE 
Palmer House, Chicago. 914 Chestnut St., Phila 
@@™ AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Gold Medal Awarded, Paris Exposition, 1889. 
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°S Patent Reflectors for 
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ieee eters 
MEMORIAL 

++ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 

j.&k. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. V. 





STANDARD WORKS UPON 
Medizval Religious 
History. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY OF SPAIN. Consorship of the 
Press. Mystics and Illuminati. Endemon- 
iadas. Ei Santo Nino de la Guardia. 
Brianda de Bardaxi, In one 12mo vol- 
ume of 522 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SACER- 
DOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. Second and enlarged 
edition. In one octavo volume of 682 pages. 
Cloth, $4.50. 

STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. The 
Rise of the Temporal Power. Benefit of 
Clergy. Excommunication. By HENRY 
CuHaRLEs Lea, LL.D. New edition. In one 
very handsome royal octavo of 605 pages. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. | In three octavo 
volumes. Cloth, gilt top. $9.00. 


LEA BROTHER & C0., 


706 AND 708 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Surprising bargains in choice 
English books, at WORTHINGTON 
Co., 747 Broadway, N. Y. Exhi- 
bition catalogue gratis on applica- 
tion. 





“ESSAYS FROM 7HE CRITIC.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Burroughs, Edmund C, Sted- 
man, Walt Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
Edith M. Thomas and James Herbert Morse. 


One vo_umE, 120, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY SAYS :— The greater number of these selections will compare favorably, 


for grace and freedom of style, with the best work of t 


best modern critics and essayists, and 


several of them exhibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, 


such as is exhibited in few contributions to current Literat: 
THE CRITIC CO., 52 anp 54 LaravetTeE Puace, N. Y. 


ure. 





The Johns Hopkins I’ress 


SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE SOUTHWEST. 


By Professor FRANK W. BLACKMAR, Ph.D., 
of the Kansas State University. 380 pages, 
en and 31 full-page illustrations, cloth, 

2.00, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. 


By Professor ToyoKICHI IyENAGA, Ph.D., of 
the Tokio Semmon-Gakko. 56 pages, 8vo, 
paper, 50 cts. 


A HISTORY OF LIBERIA. 


By Professor J. H. T. McPHerson, Ph.D., of 
the University of Georgia. In press. 50 cts, 


THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By W. W. WILLoucupy, Ph.D., of Washing 
ton, D. C. 124 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 











THE INTERCOURSE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND JAPAN. 


By Professor Ntope, of Tokio, Japan. 
pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


STATE AND FEDERAL 
se themmnice 3 SWITZER- 


By Professor J. M. ViNncENT, Ph.D. 
pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


THE OYSTER. 
By Professor W11.BUR K. Brooks, Ph.D., of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 240 pages, 
14 plates, 12mo, $1.00. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOS- 
ITAL REPORTS: 


REPORT IN NEUROLOGY, I. 
78 pages, large 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Orders should be addressed to THE JOHNS 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
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225 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 232 St., New. York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 

Names and Their Meaning. A 
Book for the Curious, giving the derivation 
and etymology of the names of Countries, 


Creeds, Sects, Days and Months, Roya! Sur- 
names, London Districts, Streets and Tav- 


erns, Festivals, Sobriquets. etc., etc. Half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
Celtic Fairy Tales. Collected 


oy we Jacoss, President of the English 
Folk-Lore Society. (Uniform with English 
Fairy Tales.) 12mo, $1.75. 


English Fairy Tales. Collect- 
ed by JoserH JaAcozs. Pictured by JOHN 
D. BATTEN, 12mo. (New Edition.) $1.75 
This volume is addressed as well to the lovers and 

students of folk-lore as to the little ie who want 

“ real stories” simply and graphically told. 


Some few of the tales have heretofore been known 
only in the form of ballads. 


“* Mr. Jacobs has shown scholarship and research in 
his and we can think of no new one that will 
afford so much delight to young people.” —Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


The Living World: Whence 
IT CAME AND WHITHER IT IS 
DRIFTING. By H. W. Conn, Professor 
of Biol in Wesleyan University, author 
of ‘ The Evolution of To-Day.’ A review of 
the speculations concerning the origin and 
sign‘ficance of life; of the facts known in 
vegard to its development, and estions 
as to the direction in which the development 
is now tending. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 





WILL ISSUE NEXT WEEK: 


The Alhambra. By WasHINc- 
TON IrvinG. A Residence in the celebrated 
Moorish Palace, ‘‘ The Alhambra,” with the 
Historical and Romantic Legends connected 
with its History. Darro Edition. Two 
volumes, octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, and 
with slip covers, binding decorated with 
handsome. Moorish designs (in box), $6.00. 


Printed from entirely new electrotype plates ; illus- 
trated with 3: photogravures from ae many 
of which were taken specially for this edi by R. 
H. Lawrence, Esq: 


Each is surrounded a Moortsn Borper in 
RED AND GOLD, the designs, sixteen in number, being 
carefully copied from the decorations of the Palace. 


*,* Notes on New Books No. 3 sent on application. 


"se Our Country. “-" 


The greatest book of the Century on America. 
rgoth Thousand. Revised edition, based on the 
Census of 1890, and the first general application of its 
revela to the great questions the day. All 
- am and mailed post-paid on receipt of the 
price 


THe BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 740 B’way, N.Y, 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young- 
lady), understanding German and French, will 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 
Englich. Address Translator, care of THE 
Critic, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SPANISH GENTLEMAN, graduate of the 
University of Madrid, will give lessons in the Gps 


language ’s residence. Address, F. Rami 
228 Wen woh Sect ” 


PRINTS, ECIZABETHAN LITERATURE, Etc. 


Our new catalogue of old, rare and curious books, 
Shakespeariana, etc., etc., will be sent post-paid to any 
addres upon request. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 Uniow Squars, New Yorx. 

















Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS, 


Christopher Columbus, 
And how he réceived and im- 
rted the Spirit of Discovery. By JusTIN 
INSOR, itor of ‘‘ The Narrative and 
Critical History of America.” With portraits 
and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 
A book of great value in biography, hitsory 
and geography. Mr. Winsor’s special quali- 
fications to write such a work are known to all. 


Betty Alden. 


By Jane G. Austin, author of 
‘*A Nameless Nobleman,” Standish | of 
Standish,” ‘‘ Doctor Le Baron and his 
Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘* Betty” is the daughter of Jobn Alden and 
Priscilla. This novel is full of the history and 
icturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, and 
is likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. 
Austin’s very successful books about the Old 
Plymouth Colony. 


What ts Realsty ? 


An Inquiry as to the Reason- 
ableness of Natural Religion and the 
Naturalness of Revealed Keligion. By 
Francis Howe JouHNson. Crown 8vo, 


$2.00. 

This is a book of remarkable grasp and 
power, and is a contribution of great value 
toward the solution of some of the deepest 
problems that can engage the mind of man. 


Huckleberries 
Gathered from New England 


Hills. By Roszk Terry CooKE, author of 

‘* Steadfast,” ‘‘ Happy Dodd,” $1.25. 

A book of short stories, told with the skill 
and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 


Bishop Wilberforce. 


By G. W. Dante.., M. A. 


With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

A concise, excellent account of the life and 
achievements of one of the most eminent of 
modern Engish religious leaders. 


ete For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 EAst 17TH STREET, NEw YorK. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


Autumn Planting, 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of Decipuous TREES 
and Suruss and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues apply to 


Sent post-paid, on 








Parsons & Sons Co., Luutep, 
FrvusHinec, New York, 








CHARLES ‘SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


On the Border with Crook. 


By Copan fom G. Bourke, U.S.A.. Ilus- 
trated. | 8vo, $3.50. xo 
A valuable and picturesque record of active army 
life on the frontier during the past twenty years. 
Captain Bourke was.on Crook's staff, his. 


warm per- 
_sonal friend, and familiar with his Indian policy, the 


remarkable success of which is here told. The work 
is a vivid picture not only of our wars with the Sioux 
and Apaches but of the unique type, traditions, customs 
and adventures of the “* border’ which is now a thing 
of the past. 


The Divorce of Catherine 
: of Aragon. 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of. Henry VIII. By 
Jamrs ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


This work is the ripe frut of Mr. Froude’s later 
studies in a field which he has made particularly his 
own, and is the result of the great amount of new 
material now accessible, which the author claims 
only confirms his well known views. While written 
to supplement his ** History,’’ the nartative is a most 
fascinating one, and will be widely read for its own 
interest. 


Patrick Henry. 


Life, Correspondence and Speeches. By 
WILLIAM “Wirt Henry. With portrait. 
Eleven hundred sets printed from type. 3 
vols., 8vo; met $12.00, Vol, I. Now ready. 


These volumes form the authoritative and only com- 
plete biography of the great Revolutionary agitator 
and statesman, The work is the result of man 

ears’ labor on the part of the author, Patric 

enry’s grandson, and is based largely on document 
and data discovered and collected by him. The 
interest of the book is not merely biographical, 
however, but extends to the ‘‘ times”’ of its subject 
of which it gives a full and fresh history. 


Stories for Boys. 


By RicHarRD Harpinc Davis. Illustrated 
12mo, $1.00. 

Every boy who is a lover of healthy manly, out-of 
door sports will be deeply interested in this collection 
of stories by the author of ‘*‘ Gallegher.”” Mr. Davis 

ives rattling and exciting stories ot base-ball, foot- 

1, tennis, yachting and other contests, full of snap 
and dash. 


TLe Tests of the Various 
Kinds of Truths. 


Being a Treatise of Applied Logic. By Jawrs 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


This volume expounds the elements of Philosoph y 
Metaphysics and Logic to those who may not have 
time or taste for all the technicalities. 


Across Russia. 


From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr- 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, Editor of the Vew 
York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


An experienced traveler and careful observer, the 
author has pictured most graphically the people, 
customs, art and institutions, and the many phases of 
life in Russia. 


: Elsket. 


And Other Stories. By THOMAs NELSON 
PAGE, 1I2mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Page’s new volume contains the stories written 
since his popular ‘‘In Ole Virginia” appeared, and 
will add to his already high reputation as a delineator 
not only of Southern life and character, but of trans- 
atlantic types, . 





*,*Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. | ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Sete Realy With ta Wheilhdllic Sioa: raed ton ico HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Story 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AMEpErz GuILLemin. Revised and edited by 
Silvanus -P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S. With 600 Illustrations. Super 
royal 8vo, $8.00. 





Just Published, with 300 Illustrations, 8v0, $4.00. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. ScoucHHARDT, director of | 


the Kestner Museum, in Hanover. Translated fromthe German by Eugene 
Sellers. With an appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. 
Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an introduction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
With illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


“Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, tcgether with his appendix describing last season’s work at 
Hissarlik, now give a full and final history."—From the /ntroduction. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 


By G.§F. Cuambers. With Numerous Illustrations. $1.25. 


“Mr. Chambers’s well-know ‘Handbook’ has made his name familiar to astronomical 
readers who will appreciate the value of a smaller and more compact treatise by the same 
author, on the subject. . An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, which is 
worthy of the author’s reputation,” —A ¢heneum. 


THE DISCOURSES or EPICTETUS. 


With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
Grorce Lon. 
buckram. $3.00. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


In the Eighteenth Century. By W. C. Sypney. 
top. $5.00. 


“‘Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, 
coffee. houses and clubs, vices, follies, and superstitions of the past century in a highly graphic 
and realistic manner. A useful and delightful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 








Reprinted from the translation of 
2 vols., t8mo, printed on hand-made paper. Bound in 





2 vols. 1tzmo. Cloth, gil' 





NEW NOVELS. 
Uniformly bound, 12mo, $1.00 each. 


THE BURNING OF ROME. 


A Story of the Times of Nero. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. Cuurcn. 
cloth, $1.00. 


I12mo, 


¥UST READY. 


Blanche, Lady Falaise.| Cecilia De Noel. 


B F “ m 
By J. H. SHortHouss, author of “John | | i ge taney Rs 
Inglesant.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


TIM: 
A Story of School Life. 


Life's Handicap. 

By Rupyarp KIPLING, author of 
“Piain Tales from the Hills,” “ The 
Light That Failed.” New Edition. 
12mo, $1.00. 








The Witch of Prague. 


A Fantastic Tale: By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD, author of “Saracinesca,” 
“Khaled,” &c., with numerous illus- 
trations by W. J. Hennessy. 12mo, 
$1.00, 








Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and for Messrs.George Bell & Sons, London. Their 
new Illustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application, 





_ MACMILLAN & CO, 112 Fourth Avenue, New. York. 


of the Glittering Plain. 


WHICH HAS BEEN ALSO CALLED THE 
LAND oF LIVING MEN, OR THE ACRE 
OF THE UnpyING. Written by Wi1- 
LIAM Morris. A limited edition of 
500 copies will be printed on fine laid 
paper, from an original and tasteful 
fort of type, which, together with the 
wood-cut, ornamental letters, and 
side borders, was designed by Mr. 
Morris. Demy 8vo, unique bind- 
ing, $2.50. 


A Calendar of Sonnets. 


By Heen Jackson (H. H.). A sonnet 
for each month in the year, with 12 
full-page illustrations by Emilé 
Bayard, 24 vignettes to the text by 
E. H. Garrett, and a portrait of “‘ H. 
H.” Elegantly printed on coated 
paper by John Wilson & Son, at the 
University Press. One handsome 
small quarto, uniquely and tastefully 
bound, $2.00. 


Ailes D’ Alouette. 


A little Volume of couplet verses. By 
F, W. BourDILLON. 


When like a lark the soul upsprings, 
Of verse she makes her airy wings. 


Oh, may these verses, pair and pair, 
Some Care in heavenward flight upbear. 
_With 12 il'ustr.tions by Edmund H, Garrett. Small 


4to, white and gold binding, $r.00; parchment paper, 
75 cents. 


The Crisis in Morals: 


‘An Examination of Rational Ethics in 


the Light of Modern Science. By 
‘Rev. JAMES THOMPSON BrxBy. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


The increasing interest in ethical subjects will be br 
mented by the appearance of this work, which is:a - 
cism on ethics, mainly of Herbert Spencer’s chewy of 
morals as the product simply of evolution ; and w it 
‘does, justice to conetin. and relegates it to its 





work in prog ° y, it also justice to 
intuition as the ground and principle of all moral insight. 
A Lost Hero. 


By EvizaBETH STUART PHELPS WARD 
and Hersert D. Warp. With 30 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
Small quarto, cloth, $1.50. 

This little story, which was originally contributed to 


the Youth's Companion, has: it to teach the youn 
peopie of Peer somethi' vo the qadeet Ohack 
something of the beauty 


waits w a brave deed,. 
{ supeeme calf anetiich, 


In the High Valley. 


By Susan Coouipce. Being the fifth 
and last of the “ Katy Did” Series, 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermoit, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. i 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price... 
3. SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. _ 
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Literature 
Keary’s ‘‘ Vikings in Western Christendom” * 

‘IN THE YEAR 789 came three ships, and then the reeve 
rode thereto and would force them to the King’s fun, for 
that he knew not what they were, and they slew folk. These 
were the first ships of Danish men that sought land of En- 
glefolk.’ Thus speaks the English Chronicle of the Vikings 
whose century of Sturm und Drang, and whose wide wan- 
derings from Schleswig to the Mediterranean, Mr. Keary 
describes with learning and vivacity. These ships, too, 
bore the first Northern pirates who, so far as is known, had 
appeared since the sixth century upon any Chaistian shore. 
Poetry and romance have been almost the only guides and 
teachers to the popular conception of the Viking age, but 
there was little poetry and less romance connected with the 
raids made by these fierce rovers of the sea who swept in 
their long ships manned by sixteen oarsmen upon a side 
from their old homes in the Scandinavian countries to the 
richer South, and across the North Sea to Britain and to 
Ireland. The ninth century saw their greatness and their 
decline, but during this hundred years they were the terror 
of Gaul and of the British Isles. 

The western island of the British group suffered perhaps 
more than England itself, for it was in the height of their 
strength, and when their thirst for plunder had not 
been partially assuaged, that they appeared upon the Irish 
coast. Ireland, rich in convents and in abbeys, offered a 
field for their depredations which was comparatively richer 
than England. Since the time of the Saxon invasions that 
island, the refuge of western Christianity in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, had been embellished with countless relig- 
ious establishments. Into these, the only safe refuge in 
times so disordered, had been gathered the wealth of the 
Irish. The richly embroidered and jewelled mass-books, 
the vestments of the priests, the gold and silver sacrificial 
vessels offered to these rude robbers of the sea exhaustless 
and resistless plunder. Up to the year 807 their attacks 
had been mostly confined to the outlying islands—to Iona 
and to Man—and Lindisfarne by the Northumbrian coast, 
but in that year they landed upon the mainland of Ireland, 
and by 825 * had plundered the greater part of the churches 
of Erin.’ By the middle of the century three Norse king- 
doms, those of Dublin, Waterford and Limerick, had been 
founded, and the history of these is traced slightly by Mr. 
Keary. Some benefits, despite the horrors which attended 
the Viking conquest, accrued to Ireland from their occupa- 
tion, and notable among them was the improvement in 
ship (or perhaps rather boat) building, for up to this time 
the Irish had used only coracles. Moreover the first native 
Irish coinage was introduced about tooo by the Norse or 
Danish King of Dublin. The author says:— 

It was the Ms who brought Irish political life down to the 
sea, a the Irish, or retaught them, the uses of navigation for 


wd yee and business and war. Formerly the sea had 
Civeged only to the religious life of the country—the religious and 
intellectual life. The capital of ancient days had lain in the ‘ Mid- 
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coast. They the monasteries, the monks and 
clerks ; and learning and went forth sorrowing to seek new 
homes, doctors and fl in immense numbers to 


scholars 
Continent. In the place of the religious homes grew up the trad- 
i “atations which the Norsemen erected all round the coast, and 


held the germs of a certain civilization, though of a new kind. 

Our knowledge of their invasions into England is natural- 
ly more complete than that of their raids into Ireland and 
Gaul. The attack upon England culminated later than 
that upon the sister-island. Under the heroic King Alfred 
the assailers of the West Saxon Kingdom had been worsted 
and compelled to conform to the provisions of the treaty of 
Wedmore. Although more than half of England was made 
into the Danelagh, still these Vikings were, for the first 
time in their history, compelled to bow to the solemn sanc- 
tions of a treaty. From this time on for a century to 
come the power of the North was broken. But how differ- 
ent would have been the history of England had Alfred 
been defeated in the great battle of Edington! Britain 
would have formed the nucleus of a great Viking empire; 
and heathendom again, as in the fifth century, would have 
triumphed over Christianity. This catastrophe, with the loss 
of civilization which it implied, was averted by the heroism 
of King Alfred and his West Saxons. 

The history of the Viking attacks upon the Empire of 
Charles the Great is fully treated by Mr. Keary; indeed, so 
detailed is his narrative of these and of the Franks that one 
might call this portion of the book a history of the Caro- 
lingians, with occasional references to the men of the North. 
But the story of their voyages to Frisia, and up the Rhine, 
down the coast of Gaul and into the Garonne, and of their 
invasion of the Mediterranean forms a fascinating and ex- 
citing chapter of the history of the age. Time would fail 
should we attempt to select the most interesting and instruct- 
ive parts of this volume, which, from its first to its last page, 
is a real contribution to our knowledge of a movement that 
was portentous at the time, and has been of no mean influ- 
ence in history. 





A Christian Samurai * 


MANY SEARCHERS after knowledge and seekers after God 
lived in Japan before the yard-arms of Perry’s black 
ships mirrored themselves on the waters of Yedo Bay. Not 
all, however, were destined to save their heads or live to 
gratify their aspirations; for death, exile and imprisonment 
were the rewards in store for most inquiring minds. Even 
when escape was made on foreign ships to more enlightened 
lands, it was rarely that friends and help were found. One 
of the fortunate—or- Providentially guided—was a young 
samurai of the family of Niijima,-whose father served Ita- 
kura, a daimio who held a fief under the Sho-gun in the 
province of Kodzuké. Born in Tokyo on Feb. 12, 1843, this 
son of the writing-master of the baron spent his childhood 
mostly inside the square enclosure or caravansary (yashiki) 
of the clan. He was reared as a samurai in all the feudal 
traditions, both noble and brutal, of old Japan. Educated 
in Japanese and Chinese and later in Dutch, then the vehi- 
cle of foreign culture, he longed to see the lands beyond 
sea. Escaping from Hakodaté and reaching America, he 
was welcomed and sent to school by one of the noblest of 
Boston’s ‘solid men.’ During his voyage, the Yankee cap- 
tain, unable to pronounce easily the name of Shiméta or 
Niijima, called him ‘Joe.’ Entering school at Andover and 
becoming a Christian of the Christ-like sort, he took the 
name of his ‘ American father,’ and thereafter wrote his 
name Joseph Hardy Neesima. He loved and served that 
really great man Alphaeus Hardy with all the strength and 
loyalty of one trained in the ethics of feudalism. He was a 
Confucianist of the best sort. His becoming a Christian 
made him no less a gentleman of the old school of Japan, 
but rather more so. He retained all that was excellent in 
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‘the character of a samurai, but gradually cast away the sav- 
agery and brutality inherent in the pagan ideal of Yamato 
-Damashii (the spirit of unconquerable Japan). Neeshima, 
when again on his native soil, as an educator, reformer and 
patriot, was as different from the Soshi of Tokyo (the ultra- 
patriotic young Japanese who act as the fleas of the new 
body politic of constitutional Japan) as Alphaeus Hardy 
was from the barbarians of America who fight duels or shoot 
Negroes. 

Exceptionally fortunate in his biographer, Neeshima is 
allowed—or rather made—to tell his own story. With that 
perfection of art which conceals art the son of Neeshima’s 
benefactor, the author of ‘But Yeta Woman’ and ‘ The 
Wind of Destiny,’ writes a story of truth and fact that will 
prove to many more fascinating than any of his romances. 
In the broken but though intelligible English of his early 
diaries-and letters, and in the manly, direct and polished 
diction of his later writings, one finds a tolerably complete 
autobiography. As beautiful as the samurai’s own story is 
the modesty of the biographer. Neeshima was a mighty 
spiritual force in the making of the Japan of our day. He 
had a good deal to do with the destruction and abolition of 
much that artists, lotus-eaters and unmarried young men 
from Christendom would like to see preserved in Japan, but 
he was essentially a builder rather than a destroyer. He 
lived to see Christianity well rooted in his beloved land, and 
as the head of a great Christian University to mould the 
careers of many of the young men with whom is the moral 
future of the nation that has turned its back on Chinese 
ideals. With its handsomely printed pages and neat binding, 
its strong but unflattering picture of the homely but high- 
souled Japanese, and one also of his ‘ American father,’ the 
volume is attractive without as well as within. It is a dis- 
tinct loss that it has no index. 





Austin Phelps * 


ALL OF THE GOOD, apparently, and few of the objec- 
tionable traits in the literery character of the woman of 
genius who reappears, under her maiden name, as the bi- 
ographer of her father, are seen to advantage in the vol- 
ume under review. It is the fruit of conscientious indus- 
try and noble self-control. In its truthfulness, its sense 
of proportion, its finish and beauty, it reminds one of a 
masterpiece of Greek art. Let loose in a wonderful world 
of beauty, and in the fairest portion of it, the Greek did 
not run to riot, but with a horror of the too much, per- 
fected wisely for all time. It is this Greek spirit of re- 
straint, when the soul is full, that we cannot but admire 
in the work of Mrs. Herbert Ward, whom all know best 
as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Upon the biographical work 
of most daughters, the fair-minded critic must pronounce 
the verdict ‘Too much.’ Eulogy too often exceeds sober 
fact. It is the best praise of the piece of literary art be- 
fore us to say, as we do, ‘ Within bounds.’ And yet it is 
not one of Prof. Phelps’s students or personal friends who 
writes this criticism, but one who breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when the good man’s pen ceased its work, and The 
Congregationalist—not very long since—ceased to print 
the fruit of his later meditations. In his last days this 
master of English prose did not write with the balance and 
sanity of his prime. We can hardly agree with his verdict 
that ‘Cowper’s lifelong insanity has sometimes seemed to 
me hardly too much to pay for the authorship of “ There 
is a Fountain” ’ (p. 216). 

The grandson of a Massachusetts farmer, Austin Phelps 
received both Puritan and Puritanical impressions that in- 
fluenced him all his life and plagued his later days. He 
was a preacher for a little while in Boston, but it is with 
Andover that his life-work and name are inseparably as- 
sociated. He trained many members of the Congregational 
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ministry of New England, and his ‘works do follow him” 
richly in hundreds of consecrated lives. He loved good 
English, and his books—one for all time and the others 
for a generation—‘ The Still Hour,’ ‘The Theory of Preach- 
ing’ and a half-dozen others, show the rich fruitage of a 
refined scholar’s life. In physical habits his days were 
foolishly spent, and the shattered nerves, both suffered 
and entailed, told in him and his the old story that in 
our American life is so often retold. He died mourned 
by an elect company of preachers, scholars and readers who 
loved as well as honored him. The comely but unindexed 
volume before us contains two portraits of the handsome 
scholar. About two-thirds of the book are devoted to the 
record of his life and work and the remainder to selections 
from his letters. In both forms we have what is so rare in 
the average biography—literature. 





Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Elements of Politics ” * 

It HAS BEEN known for some time that Prof. Sidgwick 
was preparing a treatise on the theory of politics; and those 
who knew with what ability he had discussed the related 
subjects of ethics and economics awaited the new work with 
interest. The treatise is now before us, and it fully justifies 
the expectations that were formed of it.. It does not, indeed, 
present any new and startling theory nor recommend any 
radical changes in the best governments of the time; on the 
contrary the author states at the outset that his aim ‘is not 
to supply any entirely new method of obtaining reasoned 
answers to political questions, but rather by careful reflec- 
tion to introduce greater clearness and consistency into the 
kind of thought and reasoning with which we are all more 
or less familiar.’ He states that his general view of politics 
was originally derived from Bentham and J. S. Mill, and the 
influence of those writers is clearly apparent throughout his 
work; yet his attitude is so independent, his reasoning so 
able, and his discussion so comprehensive and thorough, 
that his treatise has high merit as an original work; and all 
thorough students of politics will find it essential to their 
own studies. The book is so large that with our limited - 
space we cannot undertake to give an analysis of it, much 
less a detailed criticism, but must content ourselves with 
simply noticing a few salient points. 

Prof. Sidgwick’s method is exclusively philosophical, his- 
tory being referred to only for illustrations of. the principles 
reached by reasoning. He did not allow even so much im- 
portance to the ‘ historical method’ as Mills assigned to it, 
holding that the study of politics ought to be based not upon 
history but upon psychology. We should rather say upon 
psychology and ethics; and this is really Prof. Sidgwick’s 
own view, the ethical aim of political action being made 
prominent throughout his discussion. The ultimate end for 
which governments exist he holds to be the promotion of the 
general happiness, and this is best obtained, he thinks, by 
leaving the individual citizens for the most part to seek their 
own happiness in their own way, subject only to the rule of 
non-interference with the equal rights of others. Neverthe- 
less, there are cases in which the interest of the individual, 
as he understands it, does not coincide with that of the com- 
munity; and in such cases we must recognize the right and 
duty of a certain amount of ‘socialistic interference ’ on the 
part of the government. His treatment of this part of his 
subject is very judicious; and here as well as elsewhere we 
find ourselves in cordial agreement with all his leading prin- 
ciples. Indealing with the important topics of international 
relations, Prof. Sidgwick expresses the opinion that the 
‘abolition of war in the near future is not to be looked for; 
and while he regards arbitration as an available means of 

settling minor disputes, he deems it of no value in the more 
important ones. Thus the abolition of war and the federa- 
tion of nations can only be looked for as the result of a long 
course of enlightenment and moral progress. 
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~ ‘Having dealt in the first part of his book with the nature” 


and method of political study and with the proper objects 
and aims of government, the author proceeds in the.second 
part to consider what kinds of government and what or- 
ganization of governmental powers are best adapted to at- 
tain these ends. The best of all, in his view, is representa- 
tive democracy, which combines to a great extent the bene- 


fits of democracy as understood by the ancient Greeks with . 


those of the best aristocracies. He considers the merits and 
defects of both cabinet government and presidential gov- 
ernment, without expressing a decided preference for either. 
He believes in universal male suffrage, limited, perhaps, by 
an educational qualification. Hereditary monarchs and 
hereditary legislative chambers he regards as survivals of an 
earlier era and destined to pass away. A state church also 
fails to meet with his approbation; though he holds that the 
influence of religious teaching is very valuable as an aid to 
the work of government. Thechapter on political parties 
is one of the best in the book, and we wish it might be care- 
fully pondered by party leaders and journalists everywhere. 

Prof. Sidgwick’s mode of exposition is sometimes a little 
too abstract, and we could have wished for a greater num- 
ber of concrete illustrations; and we note in some places a 
tendency towards an over-subtlety of thought that is diffi- 
cult to follow. But his book, nevertheless, is one of the 
ablest political treatises of the century, and we hope it will 
be widely read by American students, 





Balzac’s “ Ursule Mirouet ” * 
Bauzac in writing this charming novel anticipated a beau- 

tiful line of Francois Coppée in which the young poet says:— 

L’amour, servant notre fantaisie, 

Fera ce jour-la 1’été plus charmant : 

Je serai poéte, et toi poésie. 
It seems as if for once in his life the great romancer had 
said to himself, ‘I will be a poet and you—my poem!’ 
Leaving Paris and its storms and dramas, the subject of 
‘Ursule’ nestles among the hills of the provinces, where a 
silver stream and a town of ancient houses make love-eyes 
at each other and coquet in the piquant way known only to 
old French houses and swift French streams. Glimpses of 
Fontainebleau bring us near to Paris; but the scene, the 
plot, the people, the drama are entirely provincial. The 
study of French provincial manners has always been a fas- 
cinating theme, for there is so much of individuality about 
the old town and chateau life, untainted with the glaze and 
polish of the capital, unspoiled in its naive nakedness, sim- 
ple and good in its rural strength and bonhomie. Here if 
anywhere the true heart of France is found, in the chau- 
mitre as well as in the castle, along the lanes of Lombardy 
poplars and the warm vine-fields, in the queer walled cities 
and medieval hamlets: a pious, godly, often passionate life 
unsuspected by the commercial traveller or the hurrying tour- 
ist, which Balzac has caught in his vast net and made to 
illustrate one corner of his great Comedy—the fireside cor- 
ner, with all its precious and tender associations. Many of 
his novels with their fantastic horrors reproduce the Dance 
of Death that disports itself over Cinque Cento corridors 
and cloisters: a group of people animated by savage pas- 
sions—lust, avarice, malice, greed, followed in their mad 
career by a veiled Nemesis which pounces upon them just 
as they are about to be crowned. One is astounded at the 
power of these pictorial and literary fours de force, but itis like 
looking at the writhing muscles of Atlas trying to upheave a 
world: they are without joy and without real intelligence, and 
therefore such books fail as works of art. Joyless, brutal 
skill they may exhibit, but artistic proportion and self-re- 
straint are wanting, and the result is a series of grotesques 
like the gargoyle-spouts of Gothic cathedrals or the mon- 
strous, comic or indelicate carvings on their choir-stalls and 
grey interiors. 
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In * Ursule Mirouét’ quite the contrary refreshes us, after 
a long ‘spell’ of barbaric and rococo Balzac. The loveliest 
Bermuda lily on its tall and tapering stem ‘could not be 
lovelier than this sweet young girl or the circle of venerable 


old men to whom she owes her education. The one weak 
spot in the book is its use of the supernatural to bring about 
the catastrophe. Balzac, like Dumas, had a penchant for 
mesmerism and Swedenborg and has nearly spoiled several 
powerful books by introducing it. In ‘ Ursule Mirouét’ the 
use of dreams imperils the reader’s interest by exciting his 
derision, and produces a feeling of incredulity that is unfor- 
tunate for the whole book. A new phase of covetousness is 
analyzed with all’ the master’s: terrible knowledge of this 
passion, and new and beautiful love-scenes grow out of the 
complications in the old doctor’s house, to counterbalance 
it. The moral of the tale is good, and one is thankful that 
Balzac wrote one book that, like Zola’s ‘Réve,’ can be put into 
the hands of a girl. 





“St. Ignatius and the Early Jesuits” * 

Mr. Ross is to be congratulated upon the sumptuous 
dress which his English publishers (the American edition is 
the English sheets bound up) have given to his elaborate 
work. The first edition appeared from the press of the 
Messrs. Longman as long ago as 1870, but the present richly 
illustrated edition is a fitting memorial of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of one of the most remarkable men known 
to history. As we turn its pages our eyes are feasted upon 
its clear type and abundant illustrations. But when we 
come to read the volume we find that the author’s manu- 
script is worthy of this triumph of the printer’s art. Mr, 
Rose, who is a Roman Catholic, and writes primarily for 
those in his communion, is far from being bigoted or credu- 
lous. It is a condition of canonization in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church that the person for whom this glory is asked 
shall be shown to have performed miracles. Consequently 
the biographers of Ignatius must allude to his alleged mira- 
cles. Mr. Rose does this, but he apparently has not much 
faith in them. Thus he recounts (p. 64) how Ignatius in a 
church at Manresa had a vision, as many others have had, 
and it is only from a footnote that we learn that ‘a statue of 
Our Lady’ in that church ‘is said to have spoken to the 
Saint.’ He also greatly admires the Society of Jesus, ‘ which,’ 
he says (p. 112), ‘in its conduct, as in its teaching, has ever 
known how to unite, as it were, the forces of earth and 
heaven; and while giving free course to the inspirations of 
grace, ever exercises and utilizes all the energies of the hu- 
man intellect.’ But he tells us plainly that the first com- 
panions were not all saints. Ina word Mr. Rose is a scholar. 
He has diligently used all sources to set the life of Ignatius 
before us. He has followed out all clews. His biography 
must rank as one of the most satisfactory monographs in 
any language. It is truly a great work. 

We are now in a much better position to understand Ig- 
natius since the appearance of his. letters in Spanish (1874— 
89), and of Father Clair’s elaborately illustrated and anno- 
tated biography (1890). Upon so grand a man the more 
the light is shed the grander he appears. Genuine in his 
piety, indefatigable in his zeal, humble in his demeanor, keer 
in his insight, almost infallible in his judgment, Ignatius. 
compels the admiration of Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
alike. And the men he gathered around him were worthy: 
of all the attention he gave to their training and direction. 
The Society of Jesus came at a critical time to the aid of the: 
Pope. Mr. Rose is witness to the truthfulness of the Prot- 
estant statements respecting the moral degeneracy of West- 
ern Christendom under the rule of the Papacy. The early 
Jesuits labored among their fellow-communicants and had 
all they could do to lift bishops, priests, monks, nuns, and 
the people generally out of the slough in which they had 
long wallowed. 
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Many striking facts about Ignatius might be mentioned, 
but this is no placefor them.. One, however, should be em- 
phasized. He called his society the Society of /esus, not 
of Mary, because Jesus, not Mary, was the object of his en- 
thusiastic love. It can hardly be denied that the heart of 
the Roman Catholic Church to-day is given to Mary. Ig- 
natius belongs to Christianity. He is too great and good 
for any one denomination to lay exclusive claim to him. 
The society he founded quickly degenerated to such an ex- 
tent that it has been banished from every country in Europe, 
and to-day the name of Jesuit, among Protestant speakers, 
is a term of reproach. Ignatius was no Jesuit, in the sense 
in which the word is now employed, but a holy man of God. 





“The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent” * 

‘Tue Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent,’ the 
title of Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel, sends us to our Black- 
stone. ‘Heirs apparent,’ says that perspicuous writer, ‘are 
such whose right of inheritance is indefeasible, provided 
they outlive the ancestor. Heirs presumptive are such who, 
if the ancestor should die immediately, would in the pres- 
ent circumstances of things be his heirs, but whose right of 
inheritance may be defeated by the contingency of some 
nearer heir being born.’ The story opens when Lord Frog- 
more was sixty and John Parke, a stepbrother aged thirty- 
five, was his heir presumptive—a circumstance that induced 
Letitia Ravelstone to marry herself to the younger gentleman. 
Letitia is a cross between Becky Sharp and Xantippe, and 
as she couldn’t possibly grow any worse, she even appears 
to improve a little with age. It may be remarked that none 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s people grow: they are to us what the au- 
thor tells us they are, and remain so until: she tells us they 
are something else. So the Heir Presumptive children were 
born, and as long as Lord Frogmore remained a bachelor, 
all went well with the ambitious Letitia, But at last Frog- 
more willed to go a-wooing, whether his brother would let 
him or no, and when it transpired that he was about to 
marry Mary Hill, a humble spinster over whom Letitia had 
been dangling her presumptive titles, there was gnashing of 
teeth. ‘Foam flew from Letitia’s lips’ is the author's ver- 
sion of it. Foam or no foam, Lord Frogmore married 
Mary, and in course of time a child was born—a boy, the 
Heir Apparent 

Letitia, who had had the spirit of prophecy upon her at 
the time of the foaming, had foretold this event; and by 
‘way of precaution had uttered a few curses upon Mary, to 
the general effect that she should die in giving birth toa 
child who would be an idiot. But Letitia was evidently 


only a prophet apparent, for she guessed it wrong both 


ways, Mary becoming the idiot and the child almost dying, 
while old Lord Frogmore actually did die. For some years 
of her widowhood Mary denied that she had had any child 
-at all, duriny which time Letitia was its foster-mother, and 
took good care of the little fellow, so that she was enabled 
to remark on the last page that it was a life-long subject of 
gratitude to her that he got no harm in her house. We still 
think the best thing about the book is its title, notwith- 
Standing its distracting suggestiveness of the triangular old 
conundrum about the Prince of Wales, an orphan and a 
bald-headed man, the answer to which is something about 
an heir apparent, nary parent, and no ’air apparent. 





Theological and Religious Literature 
TWO THINGS STRIKE the reader on opening Bishop Doane’s ‘Ad- 
dresses to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes School’ : the dedica- 
tion in Latin, and the formidable list of eyra¢#a—a melancholy indica- 
tion of remissness on the part of the author, and perhaps also of the 
-reader, upon whom it is customary to put all the blame. For 
contents we have the addresses delivered to consecutive graduating 
classes from 1872, when the first class was graduated, to 1890. It 
has been said that nothing would so annoy the editor of a daily 
newspaper as to Send him his editorials of successive years upon 
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sch events as the Fourth of July, New Year's, Christmas, Easter, 


So. Be ee by side : the ‘ parallel’ is sure to be ‘deadly.’ The 
fact that Bishop Doane dares print nineteen (or rather eighteen 


—the second graduating class was addressed by another) annual 
addresses, delivered in similar circumstances, shows great hardi- 
hood. And yet there was no reason why he should not. The only 
similarity these addresses bear springs from the sameness of tone 
and spirit. In matter they are varied. Each class has a Latin motto, 
it would seem ; and this the Bishop uses ingeniously as a text, thus 
securing variety at the outset. The graduates of St. Agnes School, 
of which Bishop Doane was the founder, will prize this volume, 
and the general reader will be pleased with it. It contains much 
good advice and fatherly counsel. ($1.25. Thos. Whittaker. —~— 
‘ABOUT AN Old New England Church,’ an address on the ‘ good 
old days,’ published as a souvenir of the 150th anniversary of the 
Congregational Church of Sharon, Conn., by the pastor, the Rev. 
Gerald Stanley Lee, was first issued by the local publishers, W. W. 
Knight & Co., but found so much acceptance that it is now sold 
also through the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. It is a capital piece of work: full of humor, modern in 
spirit, but looking at the past with kindly eyes. It rambles over 
the years in leisurely fashion, presenting the quaint as well as the 
serious sides of its subject. It is an address.worth reading far be- 
yond the bounds of Sharon, or even Connecticut. 





‘ THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE, from a Scriptural, Philo- 
sophical and Scientific Point of View, Including Especially a Dis- 
cussion of Immortality, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, 
and Final Retribution,’ by James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D., contains 
only 110 small pages, which might seem almost impertinently short. 
But the well-known, venerable and greatly respected author has 
packed a great deal of matter into a relatively small space. He 
treats a theme of perpetual interest, and one very familiar to-him 
from years of lecturing and writing on it. His position is rigidly 
orthodox. Thus he declares a future probation nugatory, annihila- 
tion inadmissible, and universalism impracticable. He believes in 
a resurrection body made up of the same elements as we now have _ 
and preserving even the physical organs which now minister to our 
appetites (page 75). He holds literally to a universal judgment 
and to an eternal separation of lost and saved. The arguments 
upon these and other points are stated clearly and concisely. To 
many, probably the most valuable part of the book will be the ap- 
pended bibliography of the general subject. This is not a collec- 
tion of titles of books unseen by the compiler, as most bibliog- _ 
raphies are, but of books examined by the author, chronologically 
arranged, and occasionally annotated. Naturally it has some 
omissions. (60cts. Hunt & Eaton..\——THE REV. Dr. THOMAS 
KELLY CHEYNE, preacher and professor, was the Bampton Lec- 
turer in the year 1889. He chose for his theme ‘ The Origin and 
Religious Contents of the Psalter in thé Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions,’ and his lectures have just 
appeared. The delay, we infer from a remark on page IX., has 
been due to the Professor's weak eyesight, but is probably a gain 
rather than otherwise. The introduction, which covers twenty-six 
pages, is autobiographical and apologetic, and very interesting. 
There is in general, we may remark, much more of Cheyne than of 
David in this volume on the Psalms. In fact, the Professor makes 
the whole Psalter post-Exilic. The present volume is excellently 
printed ; each lecture is preceded by an analysis and followed b 
notes, and there are thirty pages of indices of various kinds. Prof. 
Cheyne knows well how to make a book. ($4. T. Whittaker.) 





‘THE NEw THEOLOGY,’ by John Bascom, is a volume of ser- 
mons to the times. There are no texts, to be sure, but the themes 
are religious and the application close. Thus, under the rather un- 
promising topic ‘Naturalism,’ the author discusses ‘ infallible in- 
spiration ’ and declares against it. We commend this part of the 
book to the defenders of Prof. Briggs as furnishing valuable hints 
and facts. In the same chapter the author discusses prayer and 
miracles, and declares for the place of both. Under ‘ Dogmatism ’ 
he criticises sharply Prof. Charles Hodge’s ‘ Systematic Theology,’ 
in which, by reason~of its uncritical Biblical method, ‘the worst 
dangers of deduction are made unavoidable and are perpetually re- 
current’ (p. 122). _ Under ‘ Pietism’ there is a paragraph in which 
it is declared that the pulpit does not address itself directly and 
broadly to the wants of man and in place of piety inculcates piet- 
ism, which is a different and at best a lower thing. The closing 
chapter, on ‘ Spiritualism ’ (not the vulgar fraud which goes under 
that name), contains an eloquent and suggestive analysis of the 
sources of Christ's influence. The book is well worth reading. 
It is another proof of the interpenetration of religion by science, of 
the adjustment necessitated by the great doctrine of evolution. 
But there is one remark which must be made by way of criticism: 
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the book has no index, eS ee, Why aman of ex- 
President Bascom’s literary skill should shirk the labor or expense 
of making an index, or the publishers should permit the book to 
go out without one, is strange. The result is a serious impairment 
of the book’s usefulness. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —— 
‘TOPICS OF THE TIMES,’ by the Rev. Howard Mac Queary, is 
made up of lectures and sermons by the gentleman whose trial 
for heresy and recent desertion of the Episcopal for the Uni- 
versalist Church have attracted wide attention. His topics are 


certainly good, whatever may be thought of his way of hand- * 


ling them. The author is a bright man, profoundly stirred by 
the spirit of the age, impressed by the difficulties to faith raised 
by science. He does not go deep in his search for truth, but yet he 
searches. The present book is light reading, pleasantly worded, 
and making no close demands upon the attention. A jocular ser- 
mon on Jonah is followed by an earnest discourse on prayer. This 
fact is probably indicative of the author’s mind, in which grave 
follows gay, and neither mood lasts long. At the end of the vol- 
ume the publishers reprint Mr. Mac Queary’s defence, noticed in 
The Critzc of Sept. 5. ($1. J. W. Lovell Co.) 


In ‘Sons OF Gop,’ the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., the able 
historian of the American Episcopal Church, gives us eighteen of 
his sermons, without preface of any kind—not even the customary 
talk about publishing by request. The topics are varied, the treat- 
ment sober : there is no fire. On page 142 the author introduces 
into his sermon on ‘ The Immanent God’ some remarks upon the 
way the doctrine of evolution, which he heartily accepts, has de- 
stroyed the current notions about creation, providence and prayer. 
‘Sin is no longer a violation of an arbitrary statute enacted by an 
absentee ruler, but the breach ofa vital law. Prayer is no longer 
the asking of favors, * * * but the effort to bring about an in- 
ternal harmony with that movement of things which is known to 
be of God.” ($1.50. T. Whittaker.) —~ THE BEING OF GOD as 
Unity and Trinity ’ is the title of a recent volume by the Rev. Dr. 
P. H, Steenstra, Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exe- 
gesis in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. It 
is made up of lectures there delivered while the Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity was ill. The talks are, therefore, not the work of 
a professional teacher in that department, nor are they the product 
of extended study. Prof. Steenstra had his topic assigned to him 
—viz., the clause in the Apostles’ Creed (so called) :—‘ I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.’ Two facts 
strike us unpleasantly : the small use made of the Bible—in the 
first 170 pages, we believe, there are only two Biblical references dis- 
cussed ; and the lack of an index. When will authors and pub- 
lishers learn that an unindexed book (not a novel or collection of 
poems) is defective ?. ($1.50. - Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 








‘LOOKING FORWARD for Young Men, Their Interest and Suc- 
cess ’ is not the title, as one might suspect, of a work on economic 
dreams of Utopia; nor is it an ‘answer’ to Bellamy, nor the work 
of a young-man, but of one who was an author forty years ago. 
The Rev. George Sumner Weaver, D.D., who is full of sympathy 
with young men, and who would aid them by counsel and experi- 
ence, writes luminously and ably of patrimony, friends, business, 

litics, character, money, time, habits, pleasures, ambitions, hopes, 

ome, reading and religion. Happy will the young man be who 
reads it, though we.wonder whether they who most need the 
counsel will take such as is here given them. Nevertheless, the 
youth will not be made a prig who peruses this sunny and sugges- 
tive volume, but will get real help. This completing volume of 
the octave of Dr. Weaver’s work is worthy of more than one edi- 
tion. (Fowler & Wells..——LIKE TWO LITTLE clouds of mercy, 
neither of them very much bigger than the palm of a man’s hand, 
come a pair of volumes from the pen of the immortal Thomas & 
Kempis. The text has been translated out of the original Latin, 
and as refreshing rains out of distant black clouds so are the grace- 
ful sentences of these booklets to the English reader. The titles 
cc by the original authors and here retained are ‘ The Valley of 

ilies’ and ‘ The Little Garden of Roses.’ Like all of the writings 
of the mystic of Zwolle, these little books are devotional in charac- 
ter, and suffused with the aroma of worship. Despite later man- 
uals for the cultivation of spiritual and personal religion, these are 
— the freshest and best. (60 cts. each. Frederick A. Stokes 

0.) 





SHELTERING HIMSELF under the anonymous subscription ‘ Six- 
tus,’ a certain writer sends forth ‘A Review of Professor Briggs’s 
Inaugural Address.’ To the literary critic, who cannot enter into 
the New York storm-centre of controversy—which threatens to 
dwarf into contemptible proportions the Andover squabble—the 


pamphlet seems the work of a pigmy. Indeed, its light weight 





Re 


Suggests strongly a theological student just out of the f 
who plumes himself on his German and his logic. Further, the 
pc oes pamphleteer seems to be as anxious to berate the Epis- 
copal church as to confute Dr. B Having heard and read the 
inaugural address here criticised, statements of the critic seem 
to us both unfair and in the main untrue. The style of the writer 
of the well-printed pamphlet is clear and direct. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co.)——-‘ THE JEWISH PROBLEM : Its Solution ; or, 
Israel’s Present and Future,’ by David Baron, has an introduction 
by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. It was delivered as an ad- 
dress at Mr. Moody’s annual conventicle at Northfield, Mass., in 
the summer of 1888. The author is a Christian Hebrew who be- 
lieves that Palestine is still the Land of Promise, that the Jews will 
not be rationally gathered into the Christian church, but again and 
more fully possess the land of Hermon,. Jordan, and Jerusalem. 
The treatment is devout, reverent and- scholarly. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.)——THE REV. GEORGE Bopy, in the ‘School of 
Calvary,’ has set forth, in a course of Lenten lectures, ‘ the laws of 
Christian living revealed from the cross.’ He treats forcibly, and 
in clear, simple and devout terms, of the law of obedience, of mor- 
tification, of devotion, of repentance, of charity and of perseverance. 
The book is neatly printed. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘THE SERMON BIBLE.’ is not, as its name might suggest, a Bi- 
ble with homiletical comments, but comprises a series of scrap- 
books, in which, under selected verses or paragraphs of Scripture, 
are grouped odds and ends of sermon-matter. Plans and skeletons 
or generous slices—sometimes hunks—of sermon-stuff are spread 
out on the page, and at the end of the selection are réferences to 
other volumes or homiletical periodicals. This seventh volume 
(Luke I. to John III.) is neither better nor worse than the others. 
Most of the authors quoted or referred to are modern, and the ex- 
cerpts have been made with skill. Such a book is valuable or 
hurtful according as it is used. It will encourage the lazy to 
greater laziness and the thieves to greater thievery, especially if 
they clip the exhortation of Paul. and read the text ‘let him that 
stole steal,’ and forget the negative at the end. The wise man 
may possibly use it to advantage. -THOUGH IN HIS volume on 
Leviticus, in the companion series known as the Expositor’s 
Bible, the Rev. S, H. Kellogg, D.D., gives no indication of the 
fact in preface or subscription, we recognize in him the former mis- 
sionary in India, late professor in the Theological Seminary at Al- 
legheny, Pa., and the critic of Sir Edwin Arnold. The twenty- 
eight discourses are apoupes under the three heads of the taber- 
nacle worship, the law of the daily life, and conclusion and ap- 

ndix. In his exposition and application, Dr. Kellogg is more 

appy than in his introduction, which is hotly polemical. ($1.50. 
each. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





‘AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS,’ by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
F.R.S.C., Professor. of Philosophy at McGill College, Montreal, is 
in every respect a neat and in many respects an elegant little vol- 
ume. Its purpose is to lead the reader from the ordinary thoughts 
about human life, as they arise in every reflective mind, to the 
fundainental concepts of ethical science, as they have been set 
forth in the various ethical systems. Book I. treats of the psy- 
chological basis of ethics, and Book II. of ethics proper. Book 
I, is again divided into two parts, of which Part I. treats of man 
natural, and Part II. of man moral. In Part I. the author shows how 
moral man rises from the physical through the psychical nature of 
man, his cognition growing from a mere process of suggestion into 
real understanding, and real understanding developing, on the one 
side, a speculative knowledge which is sought for its own sake 
without any ulterior purpose, and, on the other side, a practical 
knowledge whose application involves a rule of conduct, while at the 
same time his feeling and volition run through similar stages of 
evolution. In Part Il., he then shows how the moral conscious- 
ness, awakened as cognition, develops into a consciousness of ab- 
solute obligation, a consciousness of goodness, and a consciousness 
of desert, while at the same time the moral consciousness, as feel- 
ing and as volition, undergoes corresponding transformations. He 
is then ready for Book II., on ethics proper. ($1.75. DeWolfe, 
Fiske & Co.) 





‘OVERCOMING THE WORLD and Other Sermons,’ by the late 
Edwin Hatch, D.D., sometime Reader in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, and Rector of Purleigh, with biographi- 
cal notices, edited by the author’s brother, has a preface (dated 
Dec. 25, 1889) which conveys the pleasing intelligence that a life of 
Hatch may be looked for. As yet it has not appeared ; hence we 
are the more grateful for the notices prefixed to these sermons, for 
they tell us of Dr. Hatch’s character, influence and learning. In 
him we lost one of the most original minds of our generation. He 






































































‘was not widely known, but all students of Church history called 


him a master. These sermons show him in a new light. The 
scholar robes himself in a surplice and preaches. Unless Burley 
be a misprint for Purleigh, there are no sermons in this volume 

ed to his charge. Seventeen out of the twenty-five here 
given were delivered to University audiences. Hence their themes 
and treatment are somewhat recondite. But that Hatch knew 
how to speak to plain people is evidenced by No. XVL., ‘ Life’s 
Trading,’ a very powerful discourse of the simplest character. 
The sermons are arranged chronologically, the first being dated 
1859, when Hatch was only twenty-four. It is a noteworthy ser- 
mon from one so young, but the man of fifty-three who preached 
the last one in the volume was a magnificent fulfilment of mark 
promise. ($1.50. T. Whittaker..\——‘ SERMONS, by Frederic 
Henry Hedge, D.D., LL.D.’ In this simple fashion twenty-four 
discourses of the late Rev. Dr. Hedge, the well-known Unitarian 
professor and divine of Cambridge, are sent into the world ; but 
the author’s name is sufficient to secure them attention. We note 
with satisfaction that Dr. Hedge maintained that I. Peter iii., 19 is 
to be taken literally as teaching the descent of Christ into Hades 
after his death and before his ascension (page 225). It seems 
odd that Matt. xi., 28 should be expounded with scarcely any refer- 
ence to Christ, although the analysis of the causes of unrest which 
the text declares are to be removed by Christ is excellent. ‘The 
Comforter’ is the title of one of the most striking of these quiet 
and thoughtful though theologically vague discourses. ($1.50. Rob- 
erts Bros.) 





‘ TRUTH-GLEAMS,’ by J. O'B. Lowry, D.D., has an introduction 
which closes with these words :—‘ It will be abundant recompense 
to have it said that the voice of the writer is a child’s voice.’ We 
gladly make that assertion; and add, in the kindest way possible, 
though not without a smile :—‘Children should be seen, but not 
heard.’ There was no call for this book. It will, however, please 
the author and be welcomed by his friends. ($1. J. B. Lippincott 
Co.)———‘ THE CHURCH of England in Nova Scotia and the Tory 
Clergy of the Revolution,’ by the Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton, 
supplies a decided lack. Honor to those whose enthusiasm leads 
them to explore the trackless wilderness and make paths for 
unknown followers. Honor therefore to Mr. Eaton, who has been 
the first to produce a history of the Nova Scotian branch of the 
Anglican Church. To Americans the interesting feature about 
this branch is that the Diocese owes its existence to the Tories of 
the Revolution, who between 1775 and 1784 emigrated some 35,000 
strong from New Yorkand Massachusetts to the ‘Acadian Province 

the Sea.’ The ——— American knows nothing and cares less 
about the ultimate earthly fate of the Tories. From this volume. 
we learn that the ‘Loyalists,’ as they were called, were invited by 
the British Government to settle in Nova Scotia; that they were 
transported thither in government vessels; that lands were given 
to them, and that they were provided with food, clothing and money. 
They were almost entirely adherents of the Church of England, and 
naturally their clergy went with them. Some of these were re- 
markable men, and no portion of Mr. Eaton’s book cost him more 
labor than the biographical chapter on these exiled clergy of the 
Revolution. We hope the book will have a good sale, for it de- 
serves it—all the more so as it has an index. It is a pity, however, 
that it is not printed on better paper. ($1.50. Thos. Whittaker.) 





‘THE SILENT VOICE, and Other Discourses,’ by the Rev. W. 
Garrett Horder, an English Congregationalist noted especially as a 
hymnnologist, embraces twenty sermons, first preached to his 
regular congregation, then revised and illustrated by poetical quo- 
tations, generally from very familiar authors. The discourses are 
probably much improved and matured by this treatment. They 
certainly read well. The titles are ingenious but not far-fetched. 
The style is easy, flowing and simple. The sermon on the ‘ Faint- 
ing Heart’ is an admirable corrective of ‘current pessimism, and 
that on ‘Anger Without Sin’ is good exegesis. ($1. T. Whit- 
taker.) THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN SOCIETY’ is the 
title of the volume of Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Thompson’s department 
is Political Economy, and his general reputation is that of the 
almost solitary defender of protectionism in American college 
faculties. But as the degree after his name shows, he is a student 
of theology ; indeed, his attainments in that line are remarkable. 
Fora mind so discursive as his the theme of these lectures is ex- 
actly fitted. Their topics are ‘Christian Sociology,’ ‘ The Family,’ 
©The Nation,’ ‘The School’ and ‘The Church.’ The volume is 
indexed, and there are a few foot-notes. Prof. Thompson writes 
with ample nna. and great enthusiasm. To current agnos- 
ticism in religion and godless socialism in the state he opposes the 
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most thoroughgoing Christian deism. He touches many burning 
questions and has his say upon many problems. He opposes poor 
relief by public taxation, praises Charity Organization Societies, 
and declares medical dispensaries the worst form of voluntary 
relief. . He defends the eight-hour movement, points out how the 
workingman’s Sunday rest is endangered, and how the declared 
injustice of his present position may be removed by the applica- 
tion of the law of Christ. We commend his book most heartily. 
($1. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles.) 


Critic 





Recent Fiction 

IT IS EASY to see why the work of Sefiora Emilia Pardo 
Bazan should be popular in a day when photography is almost uni- 
versally accepted as a faithful interpreter of nature; for when 
we put it down we feel as if we had been poring over a family pho- 
tograph-album. Here is the stout elderly Spanish woman of the 
upper middle class, far removed from the time of balconies and 
serenades, and entirely devoted to her only son, a sallow youth with 
dark circles under his eyes and a silky black moustache. Here are 
the respectable friends of the family, each one faithfully and mi- 
nutely described ; and the cab-drivers on their stand in the square ; 
and the young peasant servant-girl from the province of Galicia, 
whose ‘ homesickness ’ gives the book ‘ Morrifia’ its title. We see 
them all, day after day, as if the remorseless eye of the kodak had 
blinked at them hour by hour. We know how Rogelio looked in 
his English frock-coat ; and how his mother ran her knitting- needle 
through her hair; and when Esclara, the maid, took her silk ker- 
chief off her head; and why the old Austrian gentleman used his 
speaking-trumpet. Realism can go no further: the characters are 
real enough and the little domestic drama in which they play their 
parts is sad enough to one of the players, while the scenes of Span- 
ish home life are interesting as a study ; but the difficulty with the 
book, from an artistic point of view, is that the author, like many 
of the school to which she belongs, has no idea of the difference 
between focus and perspective. The translation has been well 
done by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. ($1.50. Cassell Pub. Co.) ——FIVE 
LITTLE stories by the author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ are collected, 
in one of the long, slender volumes of the Unknown Library, under 
the title of ‘ The Hotel d’ Angleterre.’ There is nothing very won- 
derful in any of them, but they are pretty and unpretentious, while 
through the best one, ‘ The Violin Obligato,’ there runs an under- 
current of sadness like the minor tones of the violin. ‘Granny 
Lovelock ’ is a sketch of an old Englishwoman belonging to a type 
which is fast disappearing; and altogether the little book has a 
pleasant suggestion of peaceful country life which comes across 
our busier days like a whiff of lavender in the city streets. (50cts. 
Cassell Pub. Co.) 





ONE IS APT to start out with a slight prejudice against ‘ A Mer- 
ciful Divorce’ because of the names of its as a heroine. Ar- 
thur Gerrardine and Edith Trevor savor a little of Ouida and her 
methods, and however much one may like Ouida in certain moods 
her imitators would not be attractive. This idea vanishes before 
the story has progressed beyond a chapter or two, and there is 
so much that is charming and life-like in the characters that they 
rivet one’s attention and absorb one’s interest from the first. The 
action is brisk and moves steadily towards an inevitable and per- 
fectly logical climax, the dialogue is crisp and natural, and the hu- 
man interest at every time very great. It is the story of a woman 
who is forced to sacrifice herself and the man she loves in order to 
save her fatlier’s honor. She marries a man much older than her- 
self, who can and will pay her father’s debts. Her lover marries 
some time afterwards, for money also, a woman who has no heart 
and who is willing to give her money for her husband’s position. 
This money is lost mAs the woman runs off with another man who 
can furnish her with more. His old sweetheart helps Arthur 
through with this crisis in his life by the sympathy and affection 
she shows him, but the situation becomes dangerous and he joins 
the English army in the Soudan until the old baronet’s death re- 
lieves Edith and leaves her free to marry Arthur at last. It-is not 
the plot so much as the manner in which the plot is developed 
that gives interest to the story, whichis by F.W. Maude. (50 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 





NEARLY A CENTURY has elapsed since one of the youngest 
members of the British Parliament, Matthew Gregory Lewis, faced 
the critics of his time with his first romance, ‘ The Monk,’ reissued 
later under the title of ‘ Rosario; or, The Female Monk,’ an extraor- 
dinary story which has made its author famous for all time. The 
book undoubtedly has great merit. The perfection of its style, the 
beauty_of its imagery, and the great interest prevading its pages 
are quite sufficient to have aroused the enthusiasm actually displayed 
over the work at the time of its publication by the best men of 
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that day. The questions handled here, the issues brought into such 
startling prominence by the frankness with which they are treated, 
were vital at that time and appealed personally to a large class of 
readers. These issues may still exist, but they are no longer vital; 
no one cares about them, no one could be aroused now to any de- 
gree of interest in or enthusiasm over them. The excuse offered 
in the introduction for the republication of this volume is that the 
“ intellectual treasury of mankind needs to be constantly husbanded 
by intelligent and energetic hands so that every parcel of gold may 
‘be returned to the common hoard.’ From this point of view the 
publishers are probably justified in their undertaking, but as money 
is the muy | motive in literature as in everything else, it is not to be 
supposed that this venture will prove a success. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Auguste Leroy. (75 cts. Laird & Lee.) 


‘MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA’ is a curious book. Miss Went- 
worth is an old maid living with her brother and niece, and she 
spends her time at first telling about the Society of St. Francis 
ot Asati in which she is much interested. This subject is olig 
entirely and you hear of nothing but the niece for two or three hun- 
dred p er love-affair with a disreputable 





ages. You are told of 
baronet, of her family’s opposition, of their sudden flight to sees 
to separate the girl from her lover, of his tracking them to Ma- 
drid, and of her sudden death there just afterher father’s consent to 
the match has been obtained. When you have thoroughly per- 
suaded yourself that the girl is the central figure in the story she 
drops out of it, and you go back to the old maid who resolves 
to give up her fortune and join the Society of St. Francis. She 
is preserved from this fate, however, by an old fellow who comes 
along, very unexpectedly to every one, and marries her. You are 
Jed to suppose that this is Miss Wentworth’s idea—to renounce 
the world, the flesh and the devil, provided she cannot get mar- 
ried. It is a most nalve production, and is by W. E. Norris. 
{50 cts. John W, Lovell Co.) 





A MAN IN a railway-carriage steami 
ver to London looks out of the train an 
into a brightly lighted room in which one man is in the act of strik- 
ing another. The man in the train is on his way to answer the ad- 
vertisement of an old fellow who wants a private secretary willing 
to fulfil very peculiar requirements. Upon his arrival at the house 
he finds his employer absent, and the house and grounds stranger 
and more lugubrious than he had ever imagined. The papers the 
next morning announce the murder of the man to whom he saw 
the blow dealt as he in the train, The murderer is tracked 
and found to be one of a gang of thieves whose headquarters are 
in the house in which our hero has hoped to find ahome. At first 
he is himself suspected, but, his innocence proven, the detectives 
make use of him to help them in their work. A series of the mast 
impossible adventures ensue, and of course there is a girl and a bit 
of sentiment introduced in the most melodramatic manner con- 
ceivable. The book is by J. Maclaren Cobban, and is called ‘The 
Horned Cat,’ from a beast of the feline species who has a tuft of 
hair on either side of his head that stands up like a horn, and who 
plays a conspicuous part in all that is going on. (50 cts. John 
W. Lovell Co.) 


along rapidly from Do- 
sees through a window 





‘AN ENTIRE STRANGER, by the Rev. T. L. Baily, has a school- 
teacher for a heroine, not the usual perfunctory person called by 
this name, but one who is full of resources and understands how 
to bring out the diverse capabilities of her scholars.. She has no 
belief in the cramming process, but she interests the pupils in every- 
‘thing from a flower-garden toa library, and from botany and geology 
‘to chemistry. In all this, most strange to relate, she is seconded 
by the trustees, and her success is therefore unprecedented. The 
ook is a practical one and contains good suggestions for pupils 
- and teachers. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co..——' HALF A DOZEN 
Girls’ start out to do all sorts of things which ought to interest 
other girlsin them. They try to improve their minds, they go to 
thousekeeping and encounter the servant question, they give a Hal- 
dowe’en party, they organize a reading club, and they undertake 
some private theatricals. There is a good deal of human nature 
and some quiet humor in the every-day events related here: all 
generations of girls try this kind of thing sooner or later, and it is 
always pleasant to read about the things you have done, or tried 
to do, yourself. The book is by Anna Chapin Ray, and the young 

ple will no doubt enjoy it. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) — 
“THE LITTLE MILLERS’ were very dirty and very ragged, they 
ihad very little to eat or drink, and they never learned to speak the 
English language with any degree of propriety; but they had many 
experiences in their little lives, and they showed a great deal of true 
grit through them all. Reading about them is calculated to excite 
much sympathy in the minds of the little ones for those less fortu- 






nate than themselves: It is Effi: W. Merriman who tells their story 
forthem. ($1. Lee & Shepard.) ——‘ LITTLE FoLks East AND 
WEstT,’ by Harriet R. Shattuck, consists of ‘ Prairie Stories,’ ‘Mother 
Goose Stories,’ ‘ Fairy-Stories ’ and ‘ True Stories,’ all intended for 
very little people and all decidedly interesting to the juvenile mind, 
(75 cts. Lee & Shepard.)——KaTE DOUGLAS WIGGIN writes 
peng for children always, and ‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ 
a new edition of which lies before us, is no exception. It is easil 
and simply told and cannot fail to make an impression upon chil. 
dren’s receptive minds. (50 cts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


MR. EDWARD S. VAN ZILE devotes a certain amount of clever- 
ness to conscientiously concocting short stories which might have 
made interesting anecdotes and novels which might better have been 
boiled down into short stories. He differs from most writers of his 
class, however, in having ideas to begin with. His ‘ Don Miguel, and 
Other Stories ’ shows him at his best, and at all but his worst. ‘Don 
Miguel’ contains one good situation, but its discoverer hardly 
knows what to do with it. ‘Insomnia Mundi,’ which is merely a 
skit, is good throughout. ‘A Tale from Cairo’ is very, very bad. 
‘ The Cost of New York Life’ is calculated to a nicety. We would 
recommend to Mr. Van Zile his own story of the ‘Lucky Para- 

pher.’” We are inclined to believe, after reading his volumes, 
that there may be luck in paragraphs—for him. (50 cts. Cassell 
Pub. Co. ——Mr. ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH'S ‘ Francesca da © 
Rimini’ is a Prussian Francesca, who falls in love with an artistic 
lieutenant because the latter had the bad taste to sketch her with 
himself in the attitudes of the lovers in Ary Scheffer’s picture. 
The story thus begun is ended without more ado by a duel which 
uts Lieut. Gartenhofen out of it and the world, and a ‘ malignant’ 
ever which performs the same kindly office for the unhap 
Francesca. there are some dreadful illustrations. (50 cts. Laird 
& Lee.) 








‘DOCTOR LAMAR’ is an anonymous effort in favor of the old 
rules of conduct and the Christian morality, which, as a quotation 
from Pascal on the title-page expresses it, does not ‘ enter the heart 
through the understanding, but the understanding through the 
heart.’ Yet it will seem to the reader that the agnostic Dr. Lamar’s 
understanding rather than his heart was at fault when he admin- 
istered poison to his first wife at her request, and in order to end 
her hopeless suffering ; and again, when, on the death of his sec- 
ond wife, the horror with which she regards the approach of that 
hereafter of nothingness in which he has taught her to believe upsets 
his scientific faith. The interest of the book depends on these two 
death-scenes,which are effectively, if rather crudely, contrasted. The 
fact that some people regard the prospect of annihilation with com- 
posure, others with terror, is here dramatically presented. The 
reader may draw his own conclusions, which may or may not agree 
with those drawn by Dr. Lamar. ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) —— 
A ‘DESCRIPTIVE List of Romantic Novels’ compiled by W. 
M. Griswold attempts to direct readers to the best historical novels 
and romances, such as are easily obtainable, but in many instances 
forgotten by the class of readers for whom the publication has been 
compiled. It contains the titles of something over four hundred 
novels, with short critical notices, borrowed from The Crétic and 
other sources, and not particularly improved, it seems to us, by the 
‘ reformed spelling’ of Mr. Griswold. Publishers’ names are given, 
but not prices. ($1. Cambridge, Mass.: W. M. Griswold.) 


‘THE RED GRANGE,’ by Mrs. Molesworth, is a big, old-fash- 
ioned country house to which Veronica Mountjoy is brought from 
her boarding-school by her uncle Rupert. Here Miss Vera leads a 
lonely existence enlivened only by the appearance of a cousin, whom 
she detests, and a neighbor’s handsome boy, with whom she falls 
in love. The uncle dies ; there is a complication of wills, and much 
legal matter of very little interest, and at the end the Red Grange 
becomes the property of the young Mr. Lionel Walsham, to whom,,. 
by this time, Miss Vera is comfortably married. Illustrated> © 
($1.50. T. Whittaker.) ——‘ THE FRIENDLY FIVE£,’ by Mary C, 
Hungerford, are girl friends in a boarding-school, who form an ex- 
clusive little club, to which the new girl, Mary Anne Stubbs, is re- 
fused admission until she turns out to be a young person of excep- 
tional bravery and discretion. This she proves herself to be by 
rescuing the school-mistress from a dangerous predicament, and 
by tracing up the kidnappers of Miss Elfie, the pet of the school. 
There are wood-cut illustrations. (90 cts. Hunt & Eaton,.)—— 
‘SAVED BY A DREAM’ is aterrible tale of demons and reptiles 
and madness and dark caves. A sane woman shut up by her hus- 
band’s contrivances, so that he may dispose of her money, manages 
to interest a visitor. in her story, who repeats it to her friends, con- 
vinced that it is true because she had previously dreamt it. As a 





result the philanthropic Miss Norwood is herself abducted and im- 
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risoned in a cave, whence she escapes to obtain ‘ crazy Jane's’ re- 
(ease and to learn that the villain in the case’is her own brother-in- 
law. Here are improbabilities enough, but there are more in the 
book. The author has done wisely in adopting a pen-name, ‘ Con- 
suelo,—the more so as she shows some marks of power, and 
may yet do good work. The book is illustrated. (socts. Laird 
& Lee.)——‘ WELL Won,’ by Mrs. Alexander, is a story of a fault- 
finding husband and a patient wife, who, worn out by his eccen- 
tricities, at length leaves him, to return when her absence has ef- 
fecteda cure. The moral seems to be that a woman never learns 


how to manage a man until she ceases tolovehim, (30 cts. John 
A. Taylor & Co.) 





‘OUT AT TWINNETT’S, by Mr. John Habberton, bears the 
second title of ‘ Gnawing a File,’ and the reader will find the story 
a hard file to gnaw upon. It is a tale of‘ Wall Street Ways and 
Suburban Mysteries ’—so much the title-page further informs us. 
After diligent work upon the rest of the book we make out that 
there has been a forgery ; that suspicion is directed by the forger 
upon an innocent individual who escapes and returns in disguise to 
a little island on the Sound; that the forger falls in love with his 
victim’s daughter and is induced by her to restore her father’s good 
name; that he is finally unmasked, but is suffered to escape un- 
punished. Those who have read ‘ Helen’s Babies’ will be disap- 
pointed in ‘Out at Twinnett’s.’ (Socts. John A. Taylor & Co.) 
——‘ WITHIN SOUND OF THE WEIR’ live Mr. and Mrs. Flower- 
dew and their daughter Dahlia, until Flowerdew quarrels with his 
wife and her brother, after which he betakes himself to parts un- 
known. He returns as a bargeman, meets his brother-in-law, 
quarrels again with him, and the two, in trying to settle their diffi- 
culties, fall into the water. The good but erratic Flowerdew alone 
comes to the surface, and before renewing his wanderings leaves 
a fortune to Dahlia, who has provided herself with a likely young 
fellow with whom to share it. Author, Thos. St. E. Hake. (50 
cts. Cassell Pub. Co.)——‘ SWEET IS REVENGE’ to a German 
nobleman, if we are to believe Mr. E. hac, oes Molloy. Baron 
Handstein’s revenge on Mrs, Craysworth is, however, obtained ina 
way to meet the reader’s approval, since by unmasking the lady 
who has jilted him, he restores the fair fame of another whom she 
had aa The other characters are English gentlefolk of 
the varieties usually to be met with in paper-covered novels ; the 
mild and unsuspicious rector; the angelic governess, who marries 
above her station and is persecuted by her husband’s gentle friends 
and relations; the rascally captain who robs and murders and 
commits suicide. A good enough book for a railway journey. (50 
cts. John A. Taylor & Co.) 


Magazine Notes 
Munsey’s Magazine has taken the place of Munsey's Weekly. 
‘ With its illustrations and its great Sunday issues,’ the editor says, 
the daily press has, ‘toa very great extent, usurped the position once 
held by the illustrated weekly journals of this country.’ Hence this 
change. The new departure is one that will need to justify itself ; what 
interests the public in any periodical is its character and quality, not 
its periodicity. The latest new comer in the field of monthly jour- 
nalism seems to aim chiefly at a metropolitan audience—unless it be- 
lieves New York to be a subject of absorbing interest to all Ameri- 
cans. It opens with ‘Snap Shots in Central Park’; continues with 
‘Plays and Players of the Day,’ chiefly Mme. Modjeska, De Wolf 
Hopper and Francis Wilson, who may fairly be regarded as metro- 
politan actors; describes ‘The Museum of Natural History’ near 
Central Park; eulogizes ‘ Cornelius Vanderbilt,’ and pictures ‘ The 
College of New York’ ; while ‘ Brooklyn’s Statue of Beecher ’ trans- 
s us only across the East River, and ‘An Accidental Romance’ 
is a story of the metropolis and the Adirondacks. This bit of fiction 
is by the editor, Mr. Matthew White,-Jr.; and ‘ Horsemanship: A 
Popular Fad’ is by the publisher, Mr. Frank A. Munsey. There 
are other stories and articles than those mentioned, and the maga- 
zine is profusely and quite well illustrated, mainly by means of 
photographic reproductive processes. Among the poems is one by 
the late Charles Henry Liiders. The leading paper in the No- 
vember number will portray ‘ Picturesque Pooints on Fifth Avenue.’ 
Pope and the ‘ Poetry of Commonsense’ are contrasted by Mr. 
J. A. Noble, in Macmillan’s for October, with Shelley and the 
: ‘of the seventh heaven.’ But in claiming for Pope and com- 
monsense the higher place, he fails, himself, in the quality he eulo- 
= What he proves is that Pope’s sense is often as uncommon as 
is perfect expression of it; and that full and clear expression is 
a gift of the greatest poets. But, surely, there are many luminous 
hts, perfectly expressed, in Shelley. A much better contrast 
to "s rhyme and reason would be Swinburne’s rhythm 
and r montade. In ‘Kipling’s ‘His Private Honour’ we 
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meet once more the ‘soldiers three,’ but the tale is particularly - 
of Ortheris, whose private honor is wounded by a blow from - 
an officer, and who, being (as Mr. Kipling puts it) ‘neither a 
menial nor an American,’ has to abjure revenge until the offender 
offers in private (the offence having been committed in public) to- 
wipe it out by a bout with the fists—in which Otheris again gets. 
the worst of it, but is nevertheless ‘satisfied.’ ‘A Summer’s Holi- 
day in Japan’ is apparently the production of a representation of 
British commerce who spends his holiday in the Yoshiwaras of 
Kobe and Osaka, and who has no eyes for anything but the female- 
attendants at the tea-houses. In No. IV. of the papers on ‘ Scott’s. 
Heroines’ the author concludes that the properest of these young 
persons are the most interesting. 


The history of ‘ Rugby School,’ brought down by Judge Thomas 
Hughes (creator of Tom Brown) from 1567 to 1842 and carried 
on to the present date by H. Lee Warner, makes an excellent lead- 
ing article to The English Illustrated for October. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Judge Hughes, bald of pate and smiling of 
countenance, engraved by O. Lacour. Among the illustrations are- 
a view of Tom Brown’s old study, as certified by tradition, and a 
view of the interior of the chapel, with Arnold’s grave in the fore- 
ground. ‘The Birds of London’ one might suppose to be the 
title of a companion chapter to that famous one of the ‘ Snakes of 
Ireland.’ But Mr. Benjamin Kidd finds many to describe. There 
is the ubiquitous sparrow, which, Mr. Kidd admits, is the only 
wild bird that really lives in London; yet he refers to the rooks 
in Gray’s Inn yard—a rookery in a rookery, so to speak; and Mr. J. 
Wycliffe Taylor, who illustrates the article, pictures one of the 
nests. Stray visitors are the song-thrush and the starling, and the 
pigeons are reckoned in, as, though tame, they go at large. Boston 
—the English Boston,—‘ Capital of the Fens,’ with its tall tower, its 
old warehouses, its barges, and Jane Ingelow’s residence, is the sub- 
ject of an historical and topographical article by John E. Locking ;- 
there is an excellent illustrated article on ‘ Broad-Gauge Engines,’ by 
A. H. Malan; and a new story by W. Clark Russell, ‘A Strange 
Elopement,’ is commenced. 





London Letter 


THE VERY general feeling of respectful — which has at- 
tended the goddnction of Mr. Henry James's play has found utter- 
ance in the press notices. These have been preternaturally mild 
and gentle. They have let the distinguished author down easily.. 
But down it is to be feared Mr. James has had to come; and now 
we are only wondering whether the spirited resolution of his man- 
ager to keep‘ The American’ running at all hazard for a certain 
length of time can be carried out in the teeth of listless, and to- 
speak the plain truth, terribly bored audiences. No one wishes to 
say. an unkind word of the play, or its author; but all the good- 
will in the world will not prevent a London theatre audience from. 
yawning, looking about, whispering, and fidgeting, when once the 
performers have lost hold of their attention. What principally 
struck me in the faces I saw the other day at the Opera Comique 
was their expression of anxiety. Admiring Mr. James’s splendid 
talents as a writer, to the extent that many—nay, probably most of 
them—did, it was obvious that there was an aching under-thought. 
in the present instance, which, if expressed, would have found vent 
in the words ‘ What ska// we say to Mr. James about it?’ To- 
which query, had it been put to me, I should have promptly re- 
plied, ‘ The less said the better.’ 

The meeting of the International Folk-lore Congress which has- 
just come to an end at Burlington House, Piccadilly, is the second 
of its kind which has beenheld. The first, which came off in Paris- 
last year, was a great success, and it was decided, then, that the 
next should be held, if possible, in London. Mr. Leland (of ‘ Hans. 
Breitmann’ fame) was deputed to sound the English folk-lorists. 
on the subject, and they at once agreed to the proposal. At the 
opening on Thursday last, a Folk-lore Council was formed for 
the purpose of regulating with authority all future Congresses :. 
then a congratulatory message upon her recovery from illness was 
voted to ‘Carmen Sylva,’ ‘one of the most eminent of the folk- 
lorists’; and finally the President, Mr. Andrew Lang, delivered a. 
bright and spirited address, which was listened to with much in- 
terest. The Daily Graphic had a clever sketch of the proceed- 
ings at this point, and a detailed account of the address, which,. 
however, would be cavzare to the general reader. On Saturday 
the Con was brought to a conclusion, and Mr. Lang escorted: 
about fifty of the members, chiefly foreigners, down to Oxford, 
where they were conducted over colleges and museums, and finally 
entertained at luncheon by Prof. Rhys. The day was lovely—in- 


deed we are having a delightful little piece of ‘Indian Summer” 
at the present time—and the grim old walls and arches, which have- 
seen sO many generations come and go, must have looked evem 
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more beautiful and venerable than usual, bathed in autumnal sun- 
shine. Oxford is not itself, however, till the sixteenth of this month, 
when the ‘Long’ is at an end. ; 

How the Mahatmas must hate the worthy entertainment-pro- 
vider-of the Egyptian Hall, who now challenges them, as he ere- 
while chatinnged the Spiritualists! For nineteen years, Messrs. 
Maskelyne & Cook—(I perceive it is only Mr. Maskelyne who now 
advertises, but the show is known as ‘ Maskelyne & Cook’s ’)—for 


all these years these enterprising conjurors have successfully held . 


their own against all competition in the art of ‘mystery.’ They 
now boldly defy Theosophy and the Mahatmas on their own ground. 
It will be remembered that their performances of the best spiritual- 
istic feats ‘without the aid of spiritualism’ did much to throw 
cold water on a fashionable craze; even so, it may now be hoped 
that ‘The Makatmas Outdone’ may cast such ridicule on their 
newer folly, as to nip it in the bud, It will require considerable 
resolution to adhere to a belief in Mahatma feats, which for a shil- 
ling anyone may see capped disdainfully by a professed trickster, 
and the thanks of all sensible people are due to the exposer of 
such absurdities. 

‘Studies of the Commonwealth,’ the new book by Mr. Inder- 
wick, Q. C., who recently gave us ‘Sidelights on the Stuarts ’— 
which came out at the singularly appropriate moment when the 
Stuart exhibition was being held in London,—is not quite so inter- 
esting or so lively as its predecessor. Obviously Mr. Inderwick is 
himself oppressed by the difficulty his task presents. He dwells 
upon the impossibility of forming anything like a picture of the real 
social and domestic lives led by our forefathers, from the mere 
study of historical details. We have, he says, ample records of 
their religious, political, and military doings, but we may read for- 
ever without obtaining ‘a grip of the conditions of their daily life.’ 
This is very true; and lovers of the past, as well as students of 
human nature, will feel grateful to an author who at all events tries 
to give them this ‘ grip.’ 

In ‘Studies of the Commonwealth ’ Mr. Inderwick describes the 
middle classes of English people, between the yp 1648 and 1660, 
when they were, he says, endeavoring to live their old life, but to 
live it without some of the most essential parts of their social and 
political organization. They were without a sovereign and without 
acourt. Many curious items, illustrative of such a condition, are 
presented by our author. The struggles made by the governments 
of the Interregnum to carry on ‘ remedial legislation’ are interest- 
ing, and their arbitrary decrees sound quaint in modern ears. We 
hear of tradesmen being heavily fined for selling ‘ bad and deceitful 
sareol of shoemakers being threatened with penalties for making 

ts and shoes ‘ of leather which was too new’; of cabmen being 
nced upon for charging extortionate cab-fares. Altogether we 
nd that our forbears of two hundred years ago had much the 
same little weaknesses that we are addicted to, and the only differ- 
ence between us and them would seem to be that we of the present 
time are able to practice ours in peace, since even the County 
Council and the School Board do not inspect shoemakers’ ‘leather,’ 
nor challenge ‘ deceitful’ goods. 

‘ Annals of My Early Life,’ by the venerable Bishop Wordsworth, 
is by no means the dry autobiography one would be led to expect. 
Far from this, it would seem that a prelate, even at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, can still be a school-boy at heart, when his 
heart is as warm, his feelings as lively, and his sympathies as 
broad and kindly as those of our author. Dr. Wordsworth may 
not have had an eminently stirring career, but he has made a dis- 
tinct mark as a man of-letters, while his friendships with eminent 
men—the most eminent men of our time—afford in themselves 
sufficient interest to make the pages of the present autobiography 
more than readable. Names which are household words among 
us flit easily in and out among reminiscences of a long and hon- 
ored life, and perhaps one amusing little anecdote of school-boy 
audacity, connected with the vicarious cutting of names on the old 
oak pannelling of the Harrow school-room, will be read by more 
than one learned sage with a sigh and a smile as he casts his eye 
back to merry days and boyish meme when the last thing he 
dreamed of or would have cared for was to bea Prime Minister, a 
Lord Chancellor, or an Archbishop. 

Here is a book for lovers of Nature. ‘On Surrey Hills,’ by ‘A 
Son of the Marshes,’ has appeared already chapter by chapter in 
Blackwood's Magazine, and the present Volume is now turned-out 
with all the perfection of type and binding for which the Black- 
woods are noted. It is, I repeat emphatically, a book for /overs of 
nature. Other readers will see nothing in it; will turn over the 
pages wondering what it is all about ; will be unable to find any 

uty, any poetry, any music in trivial details of ‘fin, fur and 
feather’ which may be spied from any roadside bank, or grassy 
field-path ; but to ears which care to mark the first note of the 
cuckoo, and eyes which look for the early flight of the swallow, 








these simple searchings into nature’s secret haunts have a freshness: 
and a which many more pretentious works upon the same 
subject lack. Moreover, the very best thing about this new venture 
by the author of ‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ is that the writer 
—a plain workingman—shows how the pleasures which he derives 
from thus ‘ holding converse with Nature's charms’ and viewing 
‘her stores enrolled’ can be shared by all, since it is by the com- 
mon highway that both bird and animal life is in fullest activity. 
‘I have often listened to the nightingale,’ he says, ‘singing not ten 
feet above my head, and have found his nest in the bank, a yard 
or two from the main road.’ ‘Woods, and very wild moorlands,. 
and heaths are, comparatively speaking, lifeless,—but country roads 
and railway embankments are brimming over with creatures of 
every sort and kind.’ Throughout the pleasant, healthy pages are 
scattered anecdotes of these creatures, illustrative of their habits 
and indicative of a close and loving observation, in which we are all 
invited to participate. 

Among story-books valuable as gift-books let me name ‘A Lo- 
cal Lion,’ ‘ Jan,’ ‘Two Friends and a Fiddle,’ and ‘ Hatherley’s 
Homespuns,’ recently brought out by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. At this time of year, with Christmas loom- 
ing on the horizon, it is well to note down books of this kind which 
will be equally appreciated by school-boys and girls of—well, per- 
haps I should say the lower orders. For village clubs they would 
be especially appropriate. 

Among personal items I may mention that Miss Constance Fen- 
imore Woolson is now at Oxford, and proposing to pass the win- 
ter there in place of resorting, as is her wont, to Florence. It is to 
be hoped that Miss Woolson will not find the mists from the river 
somewhat trying after the drier and warmer climate to which she 
is accustomed. By the way, do you in America notice that we 
English people have only one river which we term ‘the river’ > 
None of us dwellers in the southern countries, at all events, ever 
designate our Thames by any other name; and so habituated are 
we to the phrase, that it was brought under my notice a few weeks- 
ago for the first time. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is at work.on her new play, in her house 
in Linden Gardens, a somewhat dismal region of the Bayswater 
Road. These quiet dackwaters are not ill-chosen retreats wher 
interruptions are fatal to thought—and to temper; and while the 
stream sweeps by along the great thoroughfare round the corner, 
Mrs. Burnett may pursue her work with tolerable immunity both 
from noise and invasion. One may be only a very little out of the 
way in London to be just too far for casual droppers in. 

The author of that lively drochure ‘ Conversational Openings,’ in 
which the science of dialogue was likened to the science of chess- 
playing, is Mrs. Hugh Bell. It is to be hoped that some of the 
dialogue ‘ moves ’ were found of use by blushing inexperience last 
season ; they were certainly amusing and ingenious, and we hope 
for more of the kind by the same pen. : 
L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


AT THE CONSECRATION of the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, last 
week, as Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, there were three 
very interesting figures, aside from the central figure of the cere- 
mony. Two of these were Dr. Brooks’s brothers. On either side 
of him they stood as he knelt in front of the chancel, and to those 
who knew the history of the famous preacher’s family it must have: 
been a significant sight. All three brothers were ministers; there 
was a fourth who, also, was a minister, but one dark night, while 
crossing the Charlestown Bridge on the Boston & Lowell Railroad, 
he fell through the draw and lost his life in the waters of the 
Charles. The Rev. John Cotton Brooks has won a fame of his own. 
in Springfield by his emphatic method of preaching, while the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks has developed his traits as a preacher in New York. 
Both the younger men, like Bishop Brooks, are graduates of Har- 
vard. 

The significance of this gathering of preaching brothers lies in the 
long connection of the family with the Church. Both on the father’s. 
and on the mother’s side, Phillips Brooks and his brothers can- 
claim descent from Puritan clergymen. Their great-great-grand- 
father was Samuel Phillips, the founder of the noted Academy that 
bears his name in Andover; and the father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather of Samuel Phillips were all ministers, the first in the: 
line being the Rev. George Phillips of Watertown, Mass. On their: 
father’s side these three brothers are descendants of the eminent 
Rev. John Cotton; and one, as his name shows, was named in 
honor of this ‘ patriarch of New England,’ as he was called, who 
presided over the First Church in Boston two centuries and a half 
ago. It was a pleasing incident to Dr. Brooks that when he vis- 
ited England in 1882 he had the opportunity of preaching in old 




















































Boston in the very pulpit where John Cotton had held forth for a 
score of years before emigrating to America. That yéar, by the 
‘way, marked the first instance of an American ag eer relig- 
ious service before the royal family of England, Dr. Brooks being 
the American. 

Trinity Church has given five of its nine rectors to the highest 
Office of the Episcopal Church, but none more noted than Phillips 
Brooks. His direct connection with the literary world lies in his 
published sermons and lectures. The Rev. Arthur Brooks four years 
ago wrote ‘ The Life of Christ in the World’; he is ten years the 
— of Phillips Brooks and four years the senior of John C. 

. Itis interesting to note that the temporary successor of 
Dr. Brooks at Trinity bears a name akin to that of the ancestor of 
the Bishop—the Rev. Roland Cotton Smith, the son of the Rev. 
Dr. John Cotton Smith. 

The other markedly attractive figure at the consecration was the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. His noble face and courtly person 
have been seen but little of late in public gatherings, but improved 
health made it possible for him to take silent part in the proceed- 
ings at Trinity. Strange that none of the reporters noted his pres- 
ence. It had more than the passing interest due to the appear- 
ance of one of Boston’s most eminent citizens. His life’s history 
holds connection with that of Trinity. In that church he was 
christened ; in that church he was confirmed ; in that church fifty- 
‘seven years ago he was elected a vestryman. Probably no older 
member of the church was present at the consecration, and it may 
‘be questioned if there is an older living. Certainly there is none 
more worthy of honor. 

The death of James Parton on Saturday was not entirely unex- 
pected as he had been failing for several weeks. He had not 
reached his seventieth year, but yet of late his writings have lacked 
that element of popularity which so abounded in his earlier biogra- 
phies. Always more of a —— descriptive writer than a 
deep-searching historian, he failed to make books which would be 
lasting monuments, though he succeeded in drawing pen-pictures 
that fascinated for the time being with their bright colors and ro- 
mance of scene. On the Life of Voltaire he spent more time than 
‘on any other of his ewer I have been told, nearly a 
thousand books in search of material,—and yet his Voltaire never 
gained the popularity accorded his earlier and more hastily pre- 
pared biographies. In Massachusetts, his Life of Butler had a re- 
markable sale. Parton admired Butler exceedingly, and the friend- 
ship of the two resulted, in a roundabout way, in the author’s mak- 
ing Newburyport his home. 

he friends were cruising along the coast in the year 1872 on 
Butler’s famously fast yacht America, when they happened to make 
the port of Manliar pert: They drove over to inden Hill to visit 
their common friend, Ben: Perley Poore, the veteran Washington 
correspondent, and that drive showed them so much of the beau- 
ties of the quaint old place that then and there Parton determined 
upon making his home within its limits. The modern house which 
he first secured never suited his fancy, but the large, old-fashioned 
mansion in which his last years were spent was to him in many re- 
‘spects an ideal home. 

I read not long ago a letter from Mr. Parton which by permission 
I copied and which illustrates his views on the financial side of 
authorship. Said he in that note:—‘An industrious writer, by the 
legitimate exercise of his calling—that is, never writing advertise- 
ments or trash for the sake of pay,—can just exist, no more. Bya 
compromise, not dishonorable, although exasperating, he can aver- 
age during his best years $7000 to $8000a year. But no man should 
enter the literary life unless he has a fortune or can live contentedly 
on $2000 a year. The best way is to make a fortune first and write 
afterwards.’ - 

Mr. Parton’s disbelief in all religions never interfered with his 
social popularity in Newburyport; he was respected and he was 
honored with one or more offices. He held, it will be recalled, that 
all religions were of human origin and that the religion of the future 
would be founded solely on love of man for man without any obli- 
gation to deity. This state of comfortable unbelief and the inde- 

oe of his second marriage were the picturesque features of 

is own unwritten biography. Possibly his marriage, however, was 
more the result of ignorance of human laws than of independence 
of them. When he petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature to 
legalize his marriage with his orphan step-daughter, he declared 
that the mutual care of the grandchild of his first wife and her first 

husband had led the petitioner and ‘Fanny Fern’s’ daughter to 
care for one another, and that not till two days after the wedding 
did he know there was an ancient statute against such a marriage. 

Thejobituaries of Prof. John L. Lincoln in the daily press have not, 
so far as I have seen, noted his writings. He contributed articles 
of value to The Christian Review, the Bibliotheca Sacra and The 
North American Review, and also prepared editions of Livy, Hor- 
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ace and Ovid. He was a brother of the Rev. Dr. Heman Lincoln, 
one of the most trenchant politcal writers I ever knew, although he 
was a clergyman and a Professor at the Newton Theological 

and therefore, by profession, a man of peace. John L. Lineola was 
very popular with the students of Brown, whom for half a century 
— t, and the Lincoln Fund and Lincoln Field were named in 

onor, 


BOSTON, Oct. 20, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


A POET SENDS ME something that she thinks cannot fail to 
amuse me—to wit, the prospectus of a volume bearing the name 
‘Local and National Poets of America,’ a work ‘ profusely illus- 
trated with over five hundred life-like portraits.’ One might be 
tempted to buy a ‘ sample copy’ of the book (regular price $6, sam- 
ple copy sent on receipt of $3.75), the reduction in price for such 
copies is so alluring, were not the Bye nan accompanied by 
specimen portraits and poems. On the title-page the editor has 
pointed the encouraging motto, ‘Great oaks from little acorns 
grow’; but as some of these acorns are seventy-five years of 
age, I fear the prospect of their becoming even scrub-oaks in 
this world is poor. Accompanying each portrait is a biograph- 
ical sketch in which the poet’s or poetess’s strong points are 
summed up. For instance, poetess Laura J. Rittenhouse ‘has a 
splendid family of five children’; while poet William M. Paxton 
has ‘ published a book of poems containing 452 pages, which has 
attracted universal admiration.’ If the book had been said to have 
attracted ‘attention ’ where ‘admiration’ is claimed for it, I should 
not have been surprised after reading the poem ‘The Roguish 
Girls,’ (Poet Paxton, by the way, is a 75-years-old ‘acorn’). He 
has married one of the ‘ rogues,’ and sings of her in this strain — 

She keeps the house too nice and neat, 
And everything too cleaii, sir; 
And when she makes me wipe my feet 
I think it very mean, sir. 
On rocking chairs I have to sit, 
And back and forth I sway, sir ; 
And when I’m forced to cough and spit, 
A vase is in my way, sir. 
I do not like to accuse a poet of ese. but has not this vener- 
able bard stolen Silas Wegg's idea of drawing the listener into his 
confidence? You remember :— 
Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A maid was on her knees, sir,—etc. 





Mrs. S. HAZLETT-BEVIS, married ‘ after many years of widow- 
hood,’ is in temperament ‘ever cheerful.’ The Rev. Wolff Willner 
M. A., makes a confession in ‘Whom I Shall Marry’ :— 

Whom I will marry, you would ask ? 
Well now, it is no task, 

And one must think a good deal, 
Before he finds his true ideal. 

As Az ‘ true ideal’ must have ‘a tiny nose between her eyes,’ he 
must indeed doa good deal of thinking before he finds her—unless 
some dime-museum should come to his aid. Mrs. Kate S. Kisner 
thus describes Aer true ideal :— 

He has the classic brow of a sage, 
And his life is a clean, white page; 
And naught will he do, 

To make him blush to 

Reflect on it in old age. 

As Poetess Kisner is married let us hope that her husband 
realizes this high ideal. 

THINK of it! over one thousand poets and poetesses bound to- 
gether in a single volume —over one thousand impassioned hearts 
beating against the same calf-skin covers! That they do not beat 
in vain is proved by the laudatory letters printed in this prospectus 
—not from hostile and prejudiced outsiders, be it said, but from 
the poets themselves. One of them writes:—‘ To me this is a 
most wonderful book, as I never heard of such an undertaking be- 
fore in the literary world, and especially one that has been such a 
success. I realize that it must have been an almost endless task 
to collect the muse-courters of America and coax their modest 
selves to the front.’ Another exclaims that the work ‘ marries ec- 
tacy and horror, laughter and grief, constancy and change.’ What 
a wedding! But it does more :—‘ It strips the veil of familiarity 
from the surface, and finds beneath the veil that sleeping beauty 
which is the object of its search.” Who but a ‘ muse-courter ’— 
and a modest one, at that—could strip this veil and find so much 

beneath it? ‘God bless the noodles!’ exclaims the poet who 
sends me this prospectus, ‘for they make life livable to their 
brethren in “literature.” ’ 
































‘THE MOST STRIKING OBJECT im the architecture of New York 
City vay undoubtedly the Diana that crowns the tower of the 
Madison Square Garden—which vast edifice, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the thirteenth inst., was formall 
by architects and builder, to the management. The gilded figure 

the goddess of the chase occupies the highest artificial pinnacle 

in the land, with the sole exception of the Washington Monument 
at Washington ; and it richly deserves its conspicuous position. 
The figure was modelled by Augustus St. Gaudens, and is nearly 
_ twenty feet high. It is connected with a wind-dial on the face of 
the tower, and will move freely to any point of the compass under 

a inv, was of half a pound. The goddess is represented as 
poising herself lightly on a crescent moon, fourteen feet from tip 
to tip, about to discharge an arrow from her bow ; loose drapery 
flying from her shoulders constitutes the head of the vane. Behind 
the crescent on her forehead is a row of electric lights, and ten 
reflectors at her feet will define her a rye almost as clearly 
by night as the sun discloses them i ay. Long may she retain 
ber perilous perch—and straight may her arrow fly at any foe that 
threats the security of this right little tight little island ! 


I WAS AMUSED by the naiveté of the address ‘To the Leaders 
of Southern Opinion’ in Zhe Crztéc of Oct. 17; and particularly 
by the suggestion that the logs 8 convention of Southern writers 
‘ought to accomplish much good should a magazine literature 
not at once result.’ This looks (the italics are mine) as if the 
framer of the call would have serious misgivings about the useful- 
ness of his convention if it were to result in a magazine literature. 
As a Northerner I should not venture to say that his misgivings 
would be natural. As a Southerner Col. Watterson feels no such 
hesitation ; and I agree with him in his general contention that the 
literature, whether of magazine or book, which owes its existence 
to a convention, is not apt to be of enduring value. 


turned over, 








THE ATLANTA Constztudzon, whose editorial staff is noteworthy 
as including so accomplished a man-of-letters as Joel Chandler 
Harris—a youngish man whom the newspapers delight in burden- 
ing with three-score years and three—gives this sound counsel to 
writers for the daily press : 

When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day. 
When your tale’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute ! 
Life is short—a fleeting vapor— 
Don’t you fill the whole blamed paper 
With a tale, which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch ! 

Boil her down until she simmers ; 
Polish her until she glimmers. 
When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day ! 

Writers for the weekly, monthly and quarterly press may lay 
this good advice to heart, as well as the daily journalists. And 
there have even been books written whose authors might have 
gained readers by subjecting their pennings and pencillings to the 
‘ boiling down ’ and ‘ polishing ’ processes of the literary workshop— 
however mixed the metaphor may be. 





‘DID THE SAVAGE LANDOR ever take lessons in English from 
any American authority besides Kate Field?’ inquires ‘ Argus.’ 
‘The last conversation I enjoyed with the genial Prof. Barnum he 
charmed me with the beauty of the Bridgeportian a; “so you azr 
coming to see my show after all, azr you?” Iask the question 
because I have just turned up the last number of Leigh Hunt’s 
Journal, dated 7 Dec., 1850, and in the “ Poemetti” contributed to 
it by Landor I find the following couplet :— 

Where neither Love nor Honor are, 
What, O my friend, can you do there ?’ 





EVERY ONCE IN a while some new and unknown singer or 
player comes along. and scores.a triumph at the start. The latest 
of these children of fortune is the young violinist Leonora von 
Stosch, who made her maiden bow to the New York public at the 
Seidl concert at the Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night. Not only 
did she win the heartiest plaudits of her hearers—especially by her 
spirited rendering of Sarasate’s ‘Spanish Dances,'—but the warm 
approval of the critics also was hers the next day. She is young 
enough to make considerable progress in her art before reaching 
her twentieth birthday, which she will not do for two years to come, 
and there is little likelihood that her immediate success will have 
the effect of checking her efforts to attain perfection. She came 
unheralded, but her pleasing presence won the sympathy of her 
audience at once, and her brilliant performance excited its instant 
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being an American. ree years ago y' 
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irl, her mother 

at one of the 

concerts in Baltimore, and she has now just returned 

to America after three years’ study abroad, where she won honors 
as a pupil at the Brussels Conservatory. 





THE 7ribune is, perhaps, the most literary of the daily. papers. 

I am the more surprised, therefore, to find in its columns, even in 
the Household department, a ludicrously inexact quotation of 
some.of the Laureate’s most familiar lines. They are these—from 
‘Merlin and Vivien’ :— 

It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 


The little rift within the lover’s lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 

That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 
And this is the way they are mangled in quotation :— 

’Tis the little rift in the lover’s lute, 

That slowly widening, makes the music mute, 

’Tis the little speck in the garnered fruit 

That inward rotting, surely moldereth all. 


Belated 


THE big flake falls from leaden skies : 
The glimmering hills die out in gloom ; 

The bill-side kalmia withered lies 
Without a spark of purple bloom ; 

Cold, coastward blows the Arctic wind. 


Why is it thou dost take thy fiight 
So late through this inclement sky ? 
Oh! haste, before the gathering night 
Detain thee on these shores to lie, 
Where thou no sheltering nest shalt find. 


Thy comrades in a sunlit land 
In balmy breezes rest this eve; 
The palm and plantain o’er them stand ; 
The lotus stems their shelter weave, 
The oriole warbles as they feed. 


Oh ! haste! OF mighty pinions spread ; 
Swift through the blast a lies steer ; 
For winter darkens overhead, 
And desolation hovers near, 
Where none can help thee in thy need. 





Ah! song is born in summer air, 
And silence is the guest of frost, 
And music ever dies with care ; 
Thy song, sweet bird, thy life is lost, 
Unless thou join that happy quire. 


Too late the straining vans are set ; 
Too late the southward flight is planned ; 
And dost thou hope among them yet 
To raise thy note in that dear land 
Where frost and flight can never tire ? 
EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 





- James Parton 


THE LATE JAMES PARTON was one of the most popular, if not 
the one most popular, among the historical and biographical writers 
of America; and most Americans have been surprised at learning, 
since his death last Saturday, that he was not a native of this coun- 
try, but came hither from Canterbury, England (where he was . 
born on Feb. 9, 1822), at the age of five years; his mother having 
recently been widowed. For eight generations his father’s family 
had held the homestead whence the mother and child came to New 
York. For seven years the English boy was a pupil at Mr. John 
Swinburne’s classical school at White Plains, Westchester County. 
He passed some time in Europe after that; and then set i 
school in Philadelphia withthe Rev. Samuel Edwards. There he 
had the pleasure of teaching Greek—a language with which, asa 
lad, he had been so infatuated as to think of becoming a barber in 
order to secure the necessary leisure for studying it all his life! 
After this he taught for awhile in this city ; and here he became, 
for three years, a regular contributor to The Home “wrsa and edi- 
torial assistant to Mr. N. P. Willis, whose sister, Mrs, Sara Payson 
Willis Eldredge, at one time a very popular writer over the pen-name 
of ‘Fanny Fern,’ he made his wife. His first book was a Life of 


Horace Greeley, which he prepared with infinite pains. It was 














published by Mason Bros., who sold 30,000 copies and paid the 
author $ . This biography appeared in 1855; in 1856 Mr. 
Parton published a collection of ‘Humorous Poetry of the English 
Language, from Chaucer to Saxe’; in 1857 a Life of Aaron Burr; 
and in 1859-60 a Life of Andrew Jackson. These were followed 
by ‘Gen. Butler in New Orleans’ (1863), ‘ Life and Times of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’ (1864), ‘ Manual for the Instruction of Rings, Rail- 
road and Political, and How New York is Governed’ (1 866), ‘ Fa- 
mous Americans of Recent Times’ (1867), ‘ The People’s Book of 
Biography * (1868), ‘Smoking and Drinking’ (1869), ‘The Danish 
Islands’ (1869), ‘ Topics of the Time’ (1871), ‘ Triumphs of Enter- 
prise, Ingenuity and Public Spirit ’ (1871), ‘The Words of Wash- 
ington’ (1872), ‘Fanny Fern: A Memorial Volume’ (1873), ‘ Life 
of Thomas Jefferson’ (1874), ‘ Taxation of Church Property ’ (1874), 
‘Le Parnasse Frangais ’ (1877), ‘Caricature and Other Comic Art’ 
(1877), ‘ Life of Voltaire’ (1881), ‘Noted Women of Europe and 
America’ (1883) and ‘Captains of Industry’ (1884). He contrib- 
uted numberless articles to the magazines, and for many years 
he wrote regularly for the Ledger. In the number of that paper 
which appeared last Saturday, the article entitled ‘Execution of 
Damiens’ was from his pen. 

In 1872 Mrs. Parton died, and three years later her husband re- 
moved from this city to Newburyport, Mass. In February, 1876, 
he married Miss Ellen Eldredge, a daughter of his wife. Mr. Par- 
ton was not aware at the time that the marriage was illegal under 
the laws of Massachusetts. He petitioned the Legislature, when 
he discovered the error he had made, to legalize the marriage, and 
a bill to that effect was passed in April of that year. Gov. Rice 
vetoed it, and enough votes to pass it over the veto could not be 
mustered. Some interesting facts about Mr. Parton will be found 
in our Boston Letter. 





Mr. Lathrop to Mr. Lang 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in The J//ustrated London News, has printed 
some remarks wherein he glances at a short essay of mine on ‘ Lit- 
erature in the United States,’ which appeared in The New Review 
for September. Commenting on them, an afternoon newspaper 
said, the other day :—‘Mr. Lang scores the rather good point 
against Mr. “ Parsons Lathrop,’ that he might probably better 
have taken up his parable in Harper's or Scribner's or The Cen- 
éury, whose conductors certainly would have been willing to lend 
him their pulpits.’ 

A point should hardly be rated as good, which rests on un- 
founded assumption. It would have been more agreeable to me to 
see my article published in some one of our accredited American 
es icals. That reasonable effort to secure this boon was not 

cking, on my part, is shown by the fact that, before sending the 
article to The New Review, | offered it to The North American 
Review, The Forum, The Atlantic Monthly and The Century 
Magazine ; by all of which it was rejected. Unless my memory 
is at fault, the article was also refused by Harper's Magazine. 
It seems worth while to mention these details, because they go to 
prove in part my theorem that liberty of debate, candid utterance 
of impartial opinions, as well as freedom of literary initiative, are 
more limited in the United States than in scme of those European 
countries which we are fond of referring to as, in these respects, 
inferior to us. ‘Meanwhile here is Mr. Parsons Lathrop speaking 
his mind as freely as may be,’ says Mr. Leng. Certainly ; but he 
ignores the circumstance that this was pessible only in an English 
review. He seems at the same time to admit much of my conten- 
tion when he says that England accepts the admonishings of her 
literary men with patience and is ‘ most free of all in such matters’ 
of criticism. 


NEw LONDON, Oct. 17. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


The Fine Arts 
The Madison Square Garden 

THE COMPLETION of the Madison Square Garden has enriched 
New York with a good piece of showy brick and terra-cotta archi- 
tecture crowned by a tower which relieves it from the charge of 
sa | showy and nothing more. The great mass of light-colored 
building at its base is not without 4 certain impressiveness, and it 
carries its robe of moulded ornament with a certain grace; but it 
cannot be denied that of classic ornamentation, though eternally 
satisfying when wrought by artistic hands, one may have more 
than enough when done by the thousand yards in terra-cotta. 
Even the arcade on the Madison Square side and the open color nade 
and domed turrets above could hardly have been said of them- 
selves to have made the edifice a handsome one. The marbles and 
terra-cotta used in them are poor in color and of the cheapest 
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fabrication, while, until the tower rose some hundreds of feet above 
them, there was something ungainly about the proportions of the 
whole building. But, if we had made such criticisms as these 
during the progress of the work, the architect would have been 
justified in bidding us wait till it was finished. As it now stands 
it is, from an artistic point of yiew, simply a base for probably the 
finest Renaissance tower of recent times. The eye at once leaves 
the mechanical details of the lower stories to scale the two or three 
hundred feet of sheer wall and arched and columned superstructure 
that rise from them. The materials of this superstructure are, we. 
suppose, the same as those used in the rest of the building, but at 
this height all minor imperfections disappear and we are free to- 
admire its fine proportions and graceful design. This tower is a: 
striking object from many parts of the city, and is always a 
pleasant one, so that, whatever utilitarian purpose it may serve 
or fail to serve, it fully justifies itself to lovers of the beautiful. 
At night, when the clusters of electric lights on the cupolas and 
about the feet of the colossal Diana poised on the pinnacle are 
ablaze, it looks like a dream of that visionary of the Renaissance,. 
Francesco Colonna, realized in this more prosaic age. 


- 





Mr. Brennan’s Water-Colors 


Mr. ALFRED BRENNAN, long and favorably known to the: 
general public as an illustrator of books and magazines, has also 
been known to a limited few as a clever water-colorist. An ex- 
hibition now open at Keppel’s gallery will, it is hoped, make his. 
work in that way more widely appreciated. Most of the exhibits. 
are mere clever sketches and ‘arrangements’ in color, & / 
Whistler, but a number of portrait studies merit serious attention. 
Several of the smaller ‘notes’ are also extremely pretty, such as. 
‘ Violets,’ a girl in white in a chilly spring landscape; ‘ Pink and 
Gold,’ a back view of a baby ; ‘ Helping Mamma,’ in which color, 
in the sense in which artists use the word, results from the bold 
limitation of the field of vision to a bit of brown flooring and 
some ends of drapery among which a child is picking up an 
object that has fallen. We do not care much for the more fan- 
ciful of Mr. Brennan’s productions, nor for his essays in ‘ mod- 
ernité’ ; but in calling one of his portraits a ‘ fashion-plate’ he has. 
dropped a hint that the publishers of fashion-plates would do 
well to heed. There is no reason why fashion-plates should 
not be as pretty and artistic as this portrait. We hasten to add, 
however, that they never are. 





Art Notes 

MESSRS. WILLIAM M. CHASE, Joseph Keppler, Leon Moran, C. 
Y. Turner and a number of other New York artists have, for some 
time past, been engaged in making preparations for a ‘ Kunst- 
lerfest,’ on the model of the artistic celebrations in German cities. 
It is now determined to hold it at Music Hall, on December 3. 
Tableaux vivants arranged by the artists and music supplied by 
the Liederkranz and Arion clubs will be the principal features of 
the entertainment, which is assured of the patronage of a num- 
ber of well-known ladies. The proceeds, shee cancelling an old 
debt incurred by the German artists at the Centennial celebra- 
tion, will go to the erection of a monument either to Goethe or 
Columbus, as the votes cast at the festival may decide. Appli- 
cations for boxes and tickets may be sent to Miss Schurz, 175. 
West 58th Street. 

—The American Water-Color Society’s twenty-fifth annual ex- 
hibition will be held, as usual, at the Academy of Design. Re- 
ceiving days will be from Jan. 7 to 9. Monday, Feb. 1, has been 
set apart for the public opening, and the exhibition will close on- 
Feb. 25. The etchers expect to exhibit with the water-colorists this. 
year, 

—The Verestchagin exhibition, begun this week at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, will remain open until the middle of next month,. 
the sale having been fixed for Nov. 17. 

—Wunderlich’s gallery will open early next month with an exhi- 
bition of colored prints. 

—The Brooklyn Institute announces the following courses of 
lectures on the history of art, by Prof. William H. Goodyear : ‘ The 
General History of Ancient Oriental Art,’ ‘ The General History of 
European Architecture,’ ‘The Progressive Movement in American 
Architecture,’ ‘ The History and Criticism of Sculpture,’ ‘ The His- 
tory and Criticism of Painting,’ and ‘ The History of Classic Orna- 
ment.’ The lectures will be illustrated by photographic reproduc- 
tions of the works of art described. They will be conducted on 
the University Extension plan, under the title of Institute Exten- 
sion Lectures, and each lecture will be followed by a conference 
on the subject discussed. Arrangements for the delivery of the 
courses may be made with the Institute. 




















—The sepa Art is about to try the virtue of colored 
illustrations. The November number will have plates printed in 
‘several colors by photogravure. 
= —At Reed be borg may ogtig rey a cing P t - ex- 

peaker ohn Sargent, how on tion. Itisa 
‘powerful head pe bust, thrown a rdtie off the centre of the canvas 
cas if the subject had just taken a backward step. A ‘ Twilight’ 
‘by Lerolle, a sea-side view with figures; another by Cazin, one of 
his favorite sand-hills subjects; a river view by Pelouse and a 
‘Church Interior’ with figures praying, by Jean Béraud, are also 
on exhibition. 

—The New York Institute for Artist-Artisans has enlarged its 
.quarters at.140 West 23d Street, and has begun the season’s work 
with a full force of instructors. 


—Prince Borghese has sold the Raphael ag of Czsar Borgia 
sto A, de Rothschild for about $120,000. he heirs of Prince Tor- 
donia have decided at last to turn over his art collection to the Ital- 
ian Government. 


-—‘ It is likely,’ says the 77mes, ‘ that the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
will soon open its classes to women. Mme, Léon Bertaux, the 
“manager of the Union of Women Sculptors and Painters in Paris, 
is constantly finding more encouragement in the crusade which she 
‘has undertaken against the exclusion of women from the famous 
-school. A great change has indeed come over the situation in 
Paris so far as the women are concerned.’ 


—Some 250 — by American artists, belonging to Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, will be shown in the galleries of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, this month. 

—While our tariff laws allow the work of all American artists 
resident abroad to be admitted free of duty, the Government 
does not recognize wood-engravings as an artistic medium ; 
and Mr. Cole’s Century blocks reproducing the Italian master- 
pieces are classified at the Custom House as ‘ manufactures of 
wood,’ a round sum being exacted in duty on each. The series is 
;reaching its highest point of interest in the works of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. 

—The collection of the late Daniel Cottier will be sold at auction 
next spring in London or Paris. Corot’s ‘Orpheus’ was Mr. Cot- 
tier’s most famous possession. 


—The catalogues of the collections of casts in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts are such as to force a New Yorker to admit that 
they order these matters better atthe Hub. The parts so far pub- 
‘lished are two in number ; a thin pamphlet of forty-two pages de- 
voted to Egyptian, Chaldean and Assyrian sculpture, and a strongly 
bound volume of three hundred and sixty-nine pages containing the 
casts of Greek and Roman sculpture. The first has been com- 
piled by the late Charles G. Loring and Mr. Edward Robinson ; 
the larger volume by Mr. Robinson alone. The arrangement is by 
historical epochs; there are brief summaries of the characteristics 
of the principal periods of art production, and careful descriptions 
of the original statues and reliefs, noting especially such points as 
do not appear in the cast —restorations, traces of painting, material 
of which the original work is made. At the head of each article 
eferences are given to books from which the reader can obtain full 
information about the work of art therein described. With all this 
attention to the needs of the student, who, in New York, is treated 
as though he had no right to exist, the requirements of the general 
public are by no means neglected. We have dwelt on their utility 
to the student ; but, as in the official guides of the Louvre and the 
British Museum, this is combined with the highest degree of use- 
fulness to the ordinary visitor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Lowelliana 


WasHInGTon’s BirtHpay (Feb. 22) will b2 observed by 
the Brooklyn Institute in accordance with the provisions 
made by Augustus Graham, the founder. The day—the 
60th anniversary of Washington’s birth—is the 73d of 
.Lowell’s ; and Mr. George William Curtis will deliver an 
_address in honor of the late poet and patriot. 

The one-volume edition of Lowell's poems, to be pub- 
‘lished in London by Macmillan & Co., will have an introduc- 
tion by Judge Thomas Hughes, a life-long friend of the 
poet. An article on Lowell, by Mr. Henry James, will come 
.out in the January Avante. It is not a critical study. 


It is Mr. Lowell as Mr. James knew him abroad—‘a per- 
sonal account of some of his many relations to our own 
times and the people of our times,’ the creator of ‘Tom 
-Brown.’ 
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‘Mr. W. O. Partridge has completed his bust of James 
Russell Lowell,’ says the Boston Zranscript,‘ amid the 
warm approval of many close friends and relatives. It is 
hoped that a place may be found for it in the Library of 
Harvard University, where it would be most appropriate. - 
It is faithful in likeness and spirited and noble in expres- 
sion, and altogether a fit and worthy pendant to this young 
sculptor’s superb bust of Edward Everett Hale.’ 

A new volume of Mr. Lowell’s essays will be, it is under- 
stood, the first fruits of Prof. Norton’s literary executorship. 
The essays are those that have appeared in. Zhe Mew 
Princeton Review and elsewhere, but have not yet been 
collected in a book. The essay on Keats is the one which 
prefaces the poems of Keats in the British Poets Series, and 
the one on Walton is that which serves as a preface to 
the Little & Brown edition of ‘The Complete Angler,’ 





THE TRIBUTE OF The New England Magazine 


‘ Lowell in his Study,’ from a photograph taken by Mrs. 
J. H. Thurston of Cambridge, and supposed to be the last 
he sat for, is the frontispiece of the October Mew England 
Magazine; ‘James Russell Lowell’ is the title of a ‘ body’ 
article by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and of a poem by Mrs, 
Sarah K. Bolton; ‘ Lowell's Pioneer’ is an interesting paper 
by the editor, Mr. Edwin D. Mead; and the burden of the 
Editor’s Table is the complete edition of Lowell, his pioneer-.. 
ing spirit, the conflict in his nature of the scholar and the 
reformer, and his criticisms of American politics. Dr. Hale 
easily justifies the devotion of so much space to one subject. 


If any journal in the world should express love and regret upon 
the death of James Russell Lowell, it is The New England Maga- 
sine. For he has been a New Englander, through and through, 
of the best stock. And since he knew what he was, or indeed that 
he was anything, he has been proud that he was a New Englander. 
dl po has understood our dialect better than he, no one has 
used it to more purpose, no one has gone to the root of our char- 
acter and history better than he, no one stood for us more loyally 
when fools or knaves attacked us, and no one has done us more 
credit in the fields of literature and history. 


Mrs. Bolton characterizes the poet in graceful verse :— 


Lover of nature, lover of his race, 
Learned, and true, and strong: 

Using for others, with surpassing grace, 

The matchless gift of song,— 

* * * * * * 

He lived the lesson which Sir Launfal guessed 
Through wandering far and wide ; 

The giver must be given in the quest : 
He gave himself, and died. 


Mr. Mead gives us a most interesting peep into Zhe 
Pioneer—that joint venture of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Robert 
Carter, which came to naught after its third number, very 
largely owing, no doubt, to the senior editor’s enforced 
abstention from work while undergoing treatment to save 
his sight. He writes, in opening :— 


The history of the magazines which have failed is one of the 
most interesting chapters in the alee | of literature, and one of 
the most pathetic. The New England fields especially are strewn 
with these dead magazines; and seldom has the old word, “ Whom 
the gods love die young,” received more striking illustration than 
here,—with such peculiarly high hopes and fine ideals and good 
promise have been born so many of these New England magazines 
destined to early death. No other of these short-lived journals has 
been quite so famous as The Dial; but the old Massachusetts 
Magazine, born just as the Republic was born in 1789, the old 
New England Magazine, started by Mr. Buckingham in 1831, to 
which Dr. Holmes contributed the first of his papers bearing the 
title of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ 7he Massachusetts 
Quarterly, with which Theodore Parker was identified, The 
Radical, \|aunched so bravely by Mr. Morse, Mr. Hale’s Old and 
New, and a dozen other New England magazines were so remark- 
able in various ways that they all deserve to have their biographies 
written. Among all these New England ventures loved of the 

ods, no other was quite so short-lived as that which is just now 
rought back to.special remembrance—Lowell’s Pzoneer. 
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_ Mr. Mead reproduces the poet’s introduction to the 


magazine, and also several of its illustrations, together with 
some of the contemporaneous comments of the press. Later 
on, from his seat at the Editor’s Table, he gives utterance to 
this judgment :— 

The most impressive word, perhaps, which has been spoken con- 
cerning Lowell since his death was that spoken by Mr. Curtis at 
the recent gathering at the Academy in Ashfield It was a word 
of rebuke for those who in this latest time have been free in their 
criticisms of Mr. Lowell for his sharp words upon vicious tenden- 
cies in our American politics. These strictures of his have been 
so hotly resented in some quarters as to draw a shower of un- 
pleasant epithets, making not a few who were big enough and old 
enough to know better talk of him loosely as un-American, as de- 
nationalized, as Europeanized. Never were utterances more paltry 
or profane. Never was stauncher American or stauncher demo- 
crat than James Russell Lowell; and the rebuke of his critics and 
the eulogy of him as the very type of the best American citizenship 
came fittingly from the lips of Mr. Curtis. 





International Copyright 


THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AND ARTISTIC CONGRESS 

Tue Congress of International Literary and Artistic As- 
sociations, at Neuchatel, on Monday, Sept. 28, listened to 
an explanation of the new American Copyright Law by M. 
Darras, of the Paris Bar, and an animated debate followed. 
A report on the measure was drawn up by MM. Henri 
Morel and Roethlisberger, of the International Bureau in 
Berne. On Tuesday the Congress discussed the new law, 
and adopted a resolution expressing the wish that the 
American Government would take steps to give its adhe- 
sion to the Berne Convention by rescinding the clause 
which prescribes the reprinting of European books in 
America and stating that provisionally a term of six months 
for republication and the fulfilment of all formalities would 
be desirable. On Wednesday it adopted a resolution de- 
claring it to be desirable that the United States should rec- 
ognize that the sale of a work of art does not include the 
sale of the right of reproduction. A telegram from the 
American Copyright League, conveying that body’s greet- 
ings to the Congress, was warmly received. 





Herman Melville 


In THE World of Sunday, Oct. 11, Mr. Arthur Stedman, 
the poet’s son, told in three columns of type—which por- 
traits, etc., stretched out to three and a half—the interesting 
story of the late Herman Melville’s life. We gladly make 
room for a few extracts from it. Mr. Stedman begins with 
a quotation from a pasquinade of Robert Buchanan’s printed 
in the London Academy in 1885 with this footnote:—‘ I 
sought everywhere for this Triton, who is still living some- 
where in New York. No one seemed to know anything of 
the one great writer fit to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Whitman on that continent.’ He continues:— 

Mr. Buchanan apparently ‘ sought everywhere’ except in the one. 
place where all of Mr. Melville's contemporaries made their search 
when they had occasion to visit him—the City Directory. Now 
Mr. Buchanan was among the advance-guard of a band of British 

whose fad it has been to make expeditions of ‘ discovery ’ 
to this country, in search of neglected great men and—the Arneri- 
can circulating medium. Meeting with cold comfort in Boston 
Town, and, I fear, in Gotham also, he sought the friendly shelter of. 
Bohemian Camden, and poured out his feelings in the poem re- 
ferred to, which was dedicated to Camden’s ‘ latter Socrates.’ Even 
now, after several corrections, this old story of neglect and forget- 
fulness of Mr. Melville by his brother writers is again repeated. 


Herman [Melville] was born in New York City on Aug. 1, 1819. 
If 1809 is to be called the ‘ poets’ year,’ then 1819 should be called 
the ‘ Belles-lettres’ year, for of our American writers James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Walt Whitman, Thomas W. Parsons, E. P. Whipple, 

ulia Ward Howe, W. W. Story, Dr. J. G. Holland and Herman 
elville were born within this twelvemonth. Melville passed most 
of his boyhood and youth at and near Albany. Dr. Charles E. 
West, now of , was his teacher at the Albany classical 
school in 1835, and well remembers the boy’s love of English com- 
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pre Two years later, after teaching school at Greenbush, N. 
Y= and at Pittsfield, Mass., he was seized with the roving spirit. 

About the time [‘ Typee ’] was finished an old friendship between 
his father’s family and that of the late Chief-Justice Lemuel Shaw 
was renewed, and this led to his engagement with Justice Shaw’s 
daughter. Their marriage followed on Aug, 4, 1847, at Boston, 
Mass, Mr. and Mrs, Melville resided in New York City until 
1850, when they purchased a farmhouse at Pittsfield, Mass. The 
house was so situated as to command an uninterrupted view of 
Greylock Mountain and the adjacent hills. Here he remained for 


thirteen years, occupied with his ve and managing his farm. 
FAn article in Putnam's Monthly entitled ‘ 


I and My Chimney,’ and 
the introduction to the ‘ Piazza Tales,’ give faithful pictures of his 
place, Arrow Head, and its surroundings. 

In a letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, given in ‘ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and His Wife,’ his daily life is set forth. The letter is dated 
June 1, 1851. * * * Mr, Hawthorne, who was then living in 
the ‘ red comes at Lenox, had passed a week at Arrow Head 
with his daughter, Una, the»previous spring. It is recorded that 
the friends ‘ spent most of the time in the barn, bathing in the early 
spring sunshine, which streamed through the open doors, and 
talking philosophy.’ These two romancers—one: of the land, the 
other of the sea—seem to have found a complement each in the 
other, drawing them closely together. Mr. Hawthorne, when 
United States Consul at Liverpool, at one time acted as Mr. Mel- 
ville’s agent with English publishers. 

While at Pittsfield he was induced to enter the lecture field. 
From 1857 to 1860 he filled many engagements in the lyceums, 
chiefly speaking of his adventures in the South Seas.. He lectured 
in the cities as widely apart as Montreal, Chicago, Baltimore and 
San Francisco, visiting the last-named place in 1860 by the Isthmus 
route, for the benefit of his health, * * * Our author's fond- 
ness for pg aaa discussion is interestingly described in a let- 
ter from Dr. Titus Munson Coan to his mother, written while a 
student at Williams College over thirty years ago and fortunately 
preserved by her. 

It is an interesting fact that the Rev. Titus Coan, of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Dr. Coan’s father, personally visited the Marquesas 
group, found the Typee Valley and verified in all respects the state- 
ments made in ‘ Typee.’ 

The chief event of the residence in Pittsfield was the completion 
and publication of ‘Moby Dick: or, The White Whale,’ in 1851. 


- How many young men have been drawn to sea by this book isa . 


question of interest. Meeting with Mr. Charles Henry Webb, 
(‘John Paul’) the day after Mr. Melville’s death, I asked him if wes | 
were not familiar with that author's writings. He replied that 
‘Moby Dick’ was responsible for his three years of life before the 
mast when a lad, and added that while ‘gamming’ on board 
another vessel he had once fallen in with a member of the boat's 
crew which rescued Melville from his friendly imprisonment among 
the Typees. 
It was late in the year 1845 that Melville completed the manu- 
script of Se agrad At nearly the same time his brother, Ganse- 
voort Melville, sailed for England, as secretary of legation to Min- 
ister McLane, taking the manuscript with him. It was offered to 
ohn Murray, who at once accepted it, buying the book outright | 
or England for a moderate sum. The condition of the English) 
copyright law was such at that time that this ownership and copy- | 
right only lapsed with Mr. Melville’s death, The same plan was. 
followed a year later with ‘Omoo.’ Efforts have been made by, 
other publishers to arrange for popular English editions of these 
works, but unsuccessfully. 

If I am not mistaken the house of Murray did not publish fiction 
in 1846. At any rate they wished to include both volumes in their 
‘Colonial and Home Library,’ so the title ‘ Typee ’ was omitted and 
that book was published in. England as ‘ Melville's Marquesas 
Islands.’ In America Wiley & Putnam, whose London agent had 
contracted to —— the work, brought it out simultaneously with 
the English edition, It was issued in two parts, in March and 
April, 1846. More favorable terms were obtained from Bentley 
for Mr. Melville’s later works, so long as it was possible to secure 
copyright in England. ‘Typee’ wasan instant success. Columns 
of praise and abuse were devoted to it, the latter on account of 
some serious reflections on missionary methods. The same thin 
peg a in the case of ‘Omoo,’ although Mr. Melville eapertel | 
his lack of prejudice. It isa curious fact that both works proved | 
of the greatest value to outgoing missionaries on account of the ex-' 
act information contained in them with respect to the islanders, 

In the United States Harper & Brothers brought ought ‘ Omoo,’ 
and ‘ Typee’ was placed with them in 1849, somewhat shorn of the 
objectionable passages and containing the ‘Story of Toby.’ ‘Toby’ 


was considered by many people a mythical personage, but his por. 
































trait is given herewith. His name was Richard T. Green. The 
poses eae, a have ee eas ore uae 
except three, not including the two privately-printed booklets. 
Copyright payments have iepwladty-tnadle Sy dem on all 
books sold, but I cannot find that any moneys have come from 
‘ oversea ’ since some time before the war, 


While at Pittsfield, besides his own family, Mr. Melville’s mother 
and sisters resided with him. As his four children grew up he 
found it necessary to obtain for them better facilities for study than 
the village school afforded, and so, in the autumn of 1863, the’ 
household was broken up and he removed with his wife and children 
to the New York house that was afterwards his home. In Decem- 
ber, 1866, he was appointed by Mr. H. A. Smyth, a former travel- 
ling companion in Europe, a district officer in the New York Cus- 
tom House. 

During the later years of Mr. Melville’s life he took great pleasure 
in a friendly correspondence with Mr. W. Clark Russell, the famousx 
English novelist of the sea. Mr. Russell had taken many occasions 
to speak of Melville’s sea-tales—his interest in them and his in- 
debtedness to them. The latter felt impelled to write to Mr. Rus- 
sell in regard to one of his newly-published novels, and received 
in answer the following letter [dated July 21, 1886]. 

* * * Thave ‘ Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ ‘ Redburn,’ and that noble piece 
‘Moby Dick.’ These are all I have been able to obtain. There have 
been many editions of your works in this country, particularly the lovely 
South Sea sketches; but the editions are not equal to the American 
publishers. Your reputation here is very great. It is hard to meet a 
man whese opinion as a reader is worth having who does not speak of 
your works in such terms as he might hesitate to employ, with all his 
patriotism, towards many renowned English writers. 

Dana is, indeed, great. There is nothing in literature more remarka- 
ble than the impression produced by Dana’s protraiture of the homely 
inner life of a little brig’s forecastle. 

I beg that you will accept my thanks for the kindly spirit in which you 
have read my books. I wish it were in my power to cross the Atlantic, 
for you assuredly would be the first whom it would be my happiness to 
visit, * * * The condition of my right hand obliges me to dictate 
this to my son; but painful as it is for me to hold a pen I cannot suffer 
this letter to reach the hands of a man of so admirable genius as Her- 
man Melville without begging him to believe me to be, with my own 
hand, his most respectful and hearty admirer, W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

It is generally admitted that had Melville been willing to join 
freely in the literary movements of New York, his name would 

-have remained before the public and a larger sale of his works 
would have been insured. But more and more, as he older, 
he avoided every action on his part and on the part of his sone 
that might look in this direction, even declining to assist in found- 
ing the Authors’ Club in 1882, 

t has been suggested that he might have accepted a magazine 
editorship, but I doubt it. He could not bear business details or 
routine work, and our /in-de-szecle magazine editors are nothing if 
not business men. If they are philosophers their philosophy must 
be exerted patience over the delays of promised articles or in bear- 
ing their defeats by cotapetitors. If they are poets their imagina- 
tions must be exercised in devising new features. The time has 
peat when even a Lowell can stroll about Boston and Cam- 

ridge with year-old manuscripts in his overcoat pockets. 

A few friends felt at liberty to visit the recluse and were kindly 
welcomed, but he himself sought no one. His favorite compan- 
ions were his em ar with whom he delighted to pass his 
time, and his devoted wife, who was a constant assistant and ad- 
viser in his work, chiefly done of late for his own amusement. To 
her he addressed his last little poem, the touching‘ Return of the 
Sire de Nesle.’ Otherwise he occupied himself with his fine col- 
lection of engravings and etchings, with books on philosophy and 
the fine arts, or with walks abroad, as long as they were possible. 

With the completion of ‘ Moby Dick’ in 1851 his important lit- 
erary work was practically ended. Twice more the enchanter 
waved his wand and the awful shapes of the skeleton figure-head 
and Bannadonna’s domino arose in ‘ Benito Cereno’ and ‘ The Bell 
Tower.’ Then, like Coleridge, he buried his wand in a grave of 

hil ical speculation and conjured no more, save in a few 

rief ‘ Ariel flights” of song. 





Notes 


AN INTERESTING announcement is that of the International 
Library of Fiction, by the Cassell Publishing Co. The books in 
this series will all be new copyright works, but will still be sold at 
a low pri Among the well-known writers with whom arrai 
ments have been made are Clark Russell, Conan Doyle, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Parr, J. M. Barrie, S. Baring-Gould, ning ae Coppée 
Stanley J. Weyman, Mrs. Molesworth, Maurus Jékai, Emilia —_ 


Austin Dobson, Paul Bourget, and Perez Galdoz. 






Se Wee series will be ‘The Story of Francis 
Cl * by Mr. Weyman, author of ‘The House of the Wolf.” 
peeuegciahed American authors also will contribute to this Li- 
rary, 5 

—Ruskin’s Poems, in two volumes, edited by Mr, W. G, Colling- 
wood, will be published by Charles E. Merrill & Co, under the 
new Copyright law, on Wednesday next, the 28th inst, The poems 
are a part of the Brantwood Edition, authorized by Mr, Ruskin, 
for each of the other volumes of which Prof Charles Eliot 
Norton has written an introduction. 


—By arrangement with J. G. Cupples Co., Messrs. Osgood, Mc- 
Ilvaine & Co, are to have the pleasure of introducing ‘The Cheva- 
lier of Pensieri- Vani’ to the English public. 


—A third edition of Dr. J. R. Miller’s ‘Making the Most of 
Life’ has just been taken off the press, and Messrs. Crowell have 
sent plates across the sea for an English edition. 


—Carl Lumholtz (author of ‘Among Cannibals’), who is in 
charge of an extensive exploring expedition in the Sierra Madre of 
Mexico, under the auspices of the American Geographical Society 
and the Museum of Natural History of New York, will write ex- 
clusively for Scribner’ Magazine, beginning with the November 
issue, the results of his investigations and adventures, 


—The complete novel in Lippincott's for November will be 
‘The Duke and the Commoner,’ by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, who is 
no novice at story-writing. 


The November rg! all will complete the magazine’s eighty- 
third volume. The Young People announces a ‘ World’s Fair’ 
for boys and girls, in which 4000 prizes are offered, including a bi- 
cycle and a deny of 100 volumes. 


—Mr. Hall Caine, though convalescent, is still forbidden to 
work, The postponement of his new novel, after it had been 
widely advertised by the Tillotson Syndicate, has caused much em- 
barrassment, but was inevitable. A short story by Mr. Caine, ‘St. 
Bridget’s Eve,’ will be published by the Tillotsons in January ; and 
early in the new year they will issue also ‘ In Deacon’s Orders,’ by 
Mr. Besant. 


—Dr. Eggleston’s ‘ Faith Doctor,’ published here by Appleton 
and in London by Cassell, has been secured by Baron Tauchnitz for 
his Continental Library. ‘ The Johnstown Stage, and Other Stories,’ 
a book of Western life by Robert Howe Fletcher, ‘the novelist of 
the Pacific coast,’ will appear in D. Appleton & Co.’s Town and 
Country Library. The same firm announce, in W. O. Stoddard’s 
‘ Little Smoke,’ with illustrations by F. S. Deilenbaugh, what they 
believe to be ‘a book which is probably more elaborately illustrated 
than any juvenile work dealing with Indian life which has ever 


been published in this country.’ It is one of their Good Books for 
= Readers. ‘ 
—The Cassell Publishing Co. announce Zola’s ‘Smash-Up,’ Mrs. 


C. T. Meade’s ‘Children of Wilton Chase,’ ‘Tales of -To-Day’ 
Englished from various French authors by Mr. E. P. Robins, and 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch’s story, ‘The New Job.’ This last 
wel; wenaune by Harriet L. Cohen, from the German of a novel- 
ist who has the singular fortune to be a, favorite even in France, is 
a tale of the misfortunes of a Russian peasant. 


—The treatment of the Jews in Russia is to be the subject of 
yet another article in Zhe North American Review. For the No- 
vember number the Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congrega~ 
tions of the British Empire has been induced by Lord Rothschild 
to state the case as it shows itself to a representative non-Russian 
Jew. In the same magazine Mme. Adam will answer in the nega- 
tive the question, ‘ Does the French novel picture faithfully the life 
and customs of France?’ 


—Mr. Nimmo has brought out 260 copies only of a new work en- 
titled ‘Last Words on the History of the Title-Page, with Notes 
on some Colophons, and Twenty-Seven Fac-Similes of Title-Pages,’ 
by Alfred W. Pollard. 

—Andrew Lang is editing for the Chiswick Press an edition of 
Scott’s novels in forty-eight volumes. Mr. J.C. Nimmo of London 
will issue it. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish next Wednesday, Oct. 
28, ‘ The Land of the a Snow,’ by Frank Bolles; * Three 
Tales,’ by the late Wm. D. O’Connor, author of ‘ Hamlet’s Note- 
Book,’ etc.; a new edition of S. G. W. Benjamin’s ‘ Persia and the 
Persians’; Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Page from an Old Volume of Life’ and 
‘A Mortal Antipathy’; and a holiday edition of Mr. Howells’s 
‘ Venetian Life,’ with colored illustrations from designs by Childe 
Hassam, Hopkinson Smith, Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls and Ross 
Turner. 


—Leach, Shewell & Sanborn will publish at once ‘ Rudimen’ 


tary 
Ethics,’ for high schools and academies, by George M. Steele, LL.D., 
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Principal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass, The greater 
part of the book is devoted to the discussion of Practical Ethics. 


go McKie of Kilmarnock died a few weeks ago. In 1866 
Mr. McKie published a facsimile of the first edition of Burns— 
4200 copies; in 1869 an edition of the complete poems, and subse- 

uently the Kilmarnock Edition, with notes by W. S. Douglas. 

is collection of editions of Burns, numbering 700 volumes, was 
‘purchased for the Kilmarnock Burns Museum ; and it was main} 
through his efforts that the monument to Burns at Kilmarnoc 
was erected. 


—The Very Rev. Henry George Liddell has given notice of his 
intention of resigning the deanship of Christ Church, Oxford, at 
Christmas. The Dean’s name is perhaps most familiar in connec- 
tion with ‘ Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon.’ . 


—Capt. Frank Landers, Clerk of the Executive Council of Iowa, 
is preparing an atlas are as nearly as possible the boundaries 
of every foreign grant of land ever made within the bounds of the 
United States and the Territories, from the earliest times until now. 
“The Des Moines Cafzta/ says :— 

This also includes a full history, in condensed form, of every one of 
these grants—a cyclopzdia of the wholesubject, involving a vast amount 
of research—in which every needed fact may be readily referred to. 
‘This atlas also shows the boundaries of every State, Territory, terri- 
itorial division and foreign province, within the present limits of the 
United States, at every period of their existence,'so arranged that their is 
no ambiguity touching the setting-forth of any fact. 


—The Danish citizens of Chicago are raising a fund to build a 
monument to Hans Christian Andersen in Lincoln Park. 

—The approaching dissolution of the Browning Society in Eng- 
dand is announced in the Tenth Annual Report, just issued to 
members. The session which will begin at the end of this month 
-will be the last ; but it is proposed ‘ to ask for a final subscription 
for 1892-3 in order to get the indexes to the three volumes of the 
Society’s Papers printed, its bibliography completed, and every- 
thing cleared up.’ The ‘ Nomads,’ who last November read ‘Col- 
ombe’s Birthday’ to the Society, will next month entertain mem- 
bers with another of Browning’s plays, probably ‘The Return of 
the Druses,’ 


—Mr. John A. Sleicher has succeeded the late Major Bundy as 
-editor-in-chief of The Mail and Express. He is a journalist of 
Jong and varied experience. 


—Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu thinks of going upon the lecture plat- 
‘form again this winter; and Prince Krapotkin, the Nihilist, medi- 
tates visiting America and delivering lectures on Russian prisons, 
socialism, etc. 

—The animadversions of The Spectator on the ‘ particularly un- 
couth and ungainly kind of English’ spoken by all of Miss Wil- 
‘kins’s characters, provokes the 7rzbune to ‘wonder why the Eng- 
lish critics who so often object to the Yankee dialect in our fiction 
never have anything to say about the more than uncouth and bar- 
Aparous Yorkshire and Lancashire dialects which make many of 
their native novels hideous to a lover of good English.’ 


—Everybody will be g®&d to hear, says The Pall Mail, that 
‘Carmen Sylva’s’ malady is only a bad attack of ‘ nerves,’ precipi- 
tated by her excitement over the love-affair of the unhappy Mlle. 
“Vacaresco ; ‘the mischief is in the brain, not in the spine.’ But, 
to judge by the accounts of her doings, there is still a fair prospect 
that the Queen will succeed in killing herself. ‘The doctors hav- 
‘ing ordered, as the one thing absolutely necessary, complete rest, 
her Majesty insists on writing every day something in the style of 
the pathos chapter in a shilling “dreadful.” Having thrown off 
these melancholy compositions, nothing will satisfy her but to read 
-them aloud on the balcony of the hotel to her devoted suite.’ 

—The friends of Mr. Edward R. Young of the well-known pub- 
lishing house of E. & J. B. Young & Co., of which his father, Mr. 
Edwin Young, is the senior member, have heard with much regret 
of the sudden death of that young gentleman at the Manhattan 
Athletic Club on Tuesday last. 


—The memory of Rowland Gibson Hazard, one of Rhode 
Island’s most eminent sons, is to .be kept green at Peace Dale, a 
little manufacturing village in South Kingstown, R. I., by a hand- 
some Memorial Building, divided up into class-rooms, an assembly 
-hall, and a commodious:reading-room, which last will be the 
shome of the Narragansett Libr. Association. For eighty- 
seven years the Hazards hate aan manufacturing woollen 
goods at Peace Dale, where the late R. G. Hazard, who was 


-a distinguished political economist and metaphysician as well as a 
esc 29 man of business, wasborn. The building erected by his 


-descendants in conformity with his wishes was opened on Oct. 9, 
-the ninetieth anniversary of his birth. 
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—John Larkin Lincoln, who had been for fifty-two years, with 
but slight intermission, attached to Green Usnode Provi- 
dence, R, I., and for forty-six years Professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature there, died last Saturday, Oct. 17. He was 

in Boston, Feb. 23, 1817, was educated at the Boston Latin 
School, at Brown University, and at the German universities 
at Halle and Berlin. For three years he travelled extensively in 
Europe. Special reference to Prof. Lincoln will be found in our 
Boston Letter this week. 

—In reply to our statement that the new edition of ‘ Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations’ overlooks Dorman B. Eaton's ‘ Public Office 
is a public trust,’ Mr. Bartlett directs our attention to page 859 of 
his ‘ unvalued book,’ where the pedigree of the familiar phrase is 
traced back to Matthew Henry, Edmund Burke, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John C, Calhoun, Charles Sumner is quoted as having 
said, so long ago as May 31, 1872, ‘ The phrase, “ Public office is a 
public trust,” has of late become common property, Later con- 
spicuous users of it are Mr. Eaton (1881), Abram S. Hewitt (1883) 
and Col. Daniel S. Lamont (1884). 

—Mr. Collis P. Huntington, the Southern Pacific Railroad mil- 
lionaire, has given to the town of Westchester, near which he lives, 
a handsome library, which was opened last Saturday. It will be 
known as the Westchester Library and Reading Room, and will 
contain at the outset about 6000 carefully selected books, besides 
the leading daily and weekly newspapers and the magazines. The 
library will be perpetuated by a suitable endowment. A course 
of lectur€s will be given during the coming winter. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York. 


Adams, W.D. With Poet and Player. $r.25.......-...... A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
American Newspaper Annual. 1891. $5......--.+..0500- Phila.: N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Armstrong, H. i. Little Marjorie’s Love-Story. $1.2 


Chicago! A. C. McClurg & Co. 






Bixby, J.T. The Crisis in Morals. $r...............00-.- ..« Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Blake, J. V. Happiness from Thoughts. §r.. ... <eeeed Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Bookworm, The. Vol. UV. $3... 0cce snc vcceccceccceseeeees A. C.; Armstrong & Son. 
Bourdillon, F, W. Ailes d’Alouette. 75C.... ...0.seeceseeee Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Brady, J. B. Saengerfest Sermons........ ... : .- Newark, N. J.: J. B. Brady. 
Carpenter, E. J. A Woman of Shawmut..:............ Boston: Litile, Brown & Co. 


» L.G. Memories and Fancies. $1.25........ ...Boston: The Writer Pub. Co. 
City Reform Club. Sixth Annual Record of Assemblymen and Senators from 


the City of New York. 
Clark, E.C. Greek and Other Studies at Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Eng.: Macmillan & Bowes. 
nes ong er ethers. Eight Illustrated Tracts. asc Hunt & Eaton, - 


Cooke, Huckleberries from New England Hills. $1.95. 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. 
Ceolidge, S. In the High Valley. $1.05 . ... .......-0000e Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Dalin, T. European Relations. 50C.. ......-....-:eeeeeeeseecees: -Cassell Pub Co. 
Daniell, G. W. Bishop Wilberforce. $1.... ...... -.--... Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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he November 
EAS Scribner 


which is published to- 
day, appeals to all tastes. 
Its articles upon explor- 
ation and travel, the 
political, the artistic, and 



















critical point in the story. //ustrated. 
The Naval Apprentice System, is an entertafning article, 
by Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff, with illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 

Explorations in the Sierra Madre is the first of a series of 
articles by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, author of “Among Cannibals.” 
With 17 iliustrations. 

The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier, by John H. 
Gould, completes.the successful steamship series. Profusely illustrated. 

The‘ Railway Across the Sahara, is an account of the pro- 
posed great undertaking by Napoléon Ney. ///ustrated. 

The Federation of Australia is by Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., 
of the National Australian Convention. 

The Picturesque Quality of Holland—Figures and Cos- 
~ tumes, is a delightful article, by George Hitchcock, with many 
drawings by the author. 
Octave Thanet contributes a clever story. 

_ Mr. Andrew Lang completes his “Adventures Among Books.” 
There is an interesting article on Mr. Lowell as a Teacher. 
Poems by Duncan Campbell Scott, Julian Hawthorne, W. V. 
Moody, and the department “The Point of View.” 


ww’ the practical represent 
the best that can be brought together. 
The Wrecker, Ropert Louis Srevenson’s serial, reaches a 










The November Number is for sale to-day 
on news-stands throughout the country. 


Price, 25 cts. $3.00 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Y ork. 





Bank & OFFIce. 
Fittincs 
Fine Brass Work. 


Spgciat Desicxs on 
APPLICATION, 


: The American Writirg 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Breadwa, 


Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Fipru Ays., N, ¥. 















Tut REMINGTON 





STANDARD 











Is to-day, as it has ever been, the 
leading Typewriter. 


Carefully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous ma- 
chine. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,- 


327 BroaDWway, NEw York. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 

Dr. EpHraAIm BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: 

“TI have used it for several years, not only in my 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 


we possess. For mentai exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 








RUMFORD CHEMICAL WoRKS, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are scutious. Never sold in bulk. 








POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Bonchyen CHICAGO. Fectory, HARTFORD, COMM, 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tracnans’ Acewcy Hoboken, New Jersey. OHIO. 
# TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMI : ra 
S Oi TEscablbed 185s. $a Z S Hoboken, Sg tye Stevens panty Sere of Techoo og M ee iB, Peet ae yo 








_ CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and College 
pice? rehdie Girls. Terms $500 to $600. 
|ARA J. 





Satu, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut, 
B aon HALL | ong ang ion famil: ope 
atory rt re fences TO 
parents and from a ees from 
Cuas. G. Fomor Im Ponca 


New London, Connecticut. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, y * TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. ps ara summer and winter home, 
Careful physical and mental training by an experienced 
physician and teacher, Da, A 





. N. Wititamson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Number of boardi 


limited t f E len ad 7 meni 
mit 10 twenty-four. xce. t ad vantages in Music, 
Art, and the La 


nguages. ymnasium; Pleasant 
Broeas Healthful location. —— attention to 
orals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES- 
ion accessible, attractive, —- Col. 


it ory: d 1 
"i ” Rey, B. n MacLEAN, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 











mek of tas 1891. 
Pils Se for C Science, Law ° 

edicine. Tuition, “y $e >. 4 $s0 per Law, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


] AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Aaong 





the pines. A thorough and attractive Sch 
for Boys. Opens October 1st. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


HOOL FOR bs me be — 
tages i Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Piel ea es; 2 Cavan "Fall term begins 


. 24, 1891. 





* _ Cincinnati, Ohio: La 


: wrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI. 
CAL Home AND Day Scuoot ror YounG Laptes. 

For —— an catalogue, address G. K. 
BARTHOLOMEW, 





Morristown, New Jersey. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Twelfth 

year — Sept. 2gth. Terms, 50. Thorough 

instruction. Careful training. Summer Session, 
$60. Address. for circulars, Sister SuPERIOR. 





New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women. 
One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Te:ms $500. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York, 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, AL SARY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bisho me. g@1st year. Ful] 
courses of study from Jn vale ugh Har- 


vard Course for Women. tor on Tuitis oo 
ayear. For catalogue ois St. Agnes Sch a a 


“Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful. ye = sa Christian Home. 

New Building with modern im ments. Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for ¢. 


E. S. Frisszx, D.D., President. 
Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Septemb@r 30th. 














ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 2s bovs 
for col scientific school or business. All the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
ries ee Soe 75 acres of ground. James 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN WwW. DALSEE LS Rit = HOME 
‘$eHioat fog rr St. “eames for 
for pe Bo 





Sorngield, . sachusetts, cor. Worthington and 


SHBY HALL.— School for Young Ladies. Com- 
vlete Coll Preparatory course. Advanced 
courses in History and Literature. Open Sept. 

23d. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIX N, Principals. 
Address, until, Sept. 1st, Devon, Chester Co., es 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scnoot or Sciznce AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, . Address the President, or 
Prof. E. 'R. Ruccuss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





Blairs‘own, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. SHuMAKEr, Prin. 





Bordento Jeney. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND GIRLS. Belles-Lettres, Music, 
ae Courses. jomas given. 
ferred. A Srovacetary I Dept. Address Mrs. 


con- 
/ERTRUDE 
Goopstt Bowen, 





» 1891 Prepares for 
any Gallege, . Terkinn, « or Business. French, 
Paneipal. Music, Art, Military Drill. 


Sout ofa pyansev iistiruTE. uh shoe tsi 


= Trask, 





. New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EN- 


. 


— . J. Reopens agth. Prepara- 
Vassar, Wellesley: a speralty. Pu _——- 


Carouine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
e [ e Sauh. yo NG Pi ced SEMINARY ADMITS 
et and Vassar, on — 

baa e 





‘ = ent Music. Home care. Miss Bunce 
ALL, Principal. 





Newburgh, New Yi 

HE MISSES MACKIE'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1891. 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRIS. Open 
Oct. rst. Pre tion for the a and the 
a emg and oo for wom- 
en. instruction and practice in m- 
nastics. Lots A. BanGs and Mary B. Weston "SE 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1 Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 








New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA 
A TIC ARTS. F. H. Sarcent, Director. The 
next term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, 
to E.P. STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 


New York City, 242 West Sevent ay io St. 
OLLEGIAT GRAMMAR HOOL. Classi- 
and Business Courses Pr.mary papertment. 
my woes § for all colleges for men and women 
Reopens Sept. 28 L. Mycartt, A.M. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 


627 Madison Ave., New York Cit . 
ISS FAIRFIELD'S PRIVATE CLASSES 
M for young women and children, re-open Oct., 7 
at Lenox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Num- 
bers limited and individual attention given. Coll 
Preparatory. Careful work in English. Four pup 
reeceivd into home, 709 Madison Ave. 


183 Lenox Ave., New York Cit >f 
ISSES MARY E. AND RUTH ey “py ead 
(Successors to the Misses A. and M. mer- 


Perrin retiring) School for Girls re-opens Oct. 1, 
183 Lenox Ave., New York. Classes for boys. 


Apply 














Re Tew ACADEMY, age ae egg 

5! ear Prepares t horou; jor 
College, the Government, Academies, pa f Bus- 
iness. Military Organization. Bisszz & Amen, Prin- 





cipals 
Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Plairs, N. z. Healthful, homelike, 


_select, 
thorough. Terms ‘ 
oation Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., 





AMILY SCHOOL mR ae. —A clergyman, 
college graduate, studied four semesters 
Leipzig and Heldelbers, 
er, asad a beautifully situated mountain village a 
feet above the sea, receives into his family 
thoroughly fitted for business. 


Aas beer to fill existing vacancies. 





Athens, Ohio 
HE’ ‘OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does college work exclusively. Electives in Bi- 
ology, Electricity, Elocution, Greek, Latin, etc. 
peo course . Pedagogy leading ° degree. Tui 
t graduated 
Seen: ens Cuas. W. Suban, President. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 








Freeman Place, Beacon St., 
remayin al At kin ca, Mam, ond Litecesy 
s 
EXPRESSION. i 
Send for Catal 


ras OF EXP! EXPRESSION. 


Woodstock, Illino 
"T°ee SEMINARY, HOME —— ier 


BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 
“A department of manual training. $02 te for M4 
cu 


Warrenton 
AU UIER VINSTITUTE FOR se La- 
1st year begins 17, 1891 ituated 
ae [duet sodiaa of 0 inginia, $4 miles pi See 
pr. 


nouncement of 








Washington, cn Richmond and Dan 
particulars, address Gro. G. Butter, A.M., 


RITE to the Critic Co.. 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, for their “ Clubbing x New 
one in preparation. Ready Stieber roth. 


Philadelphia, Pen 

RST CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

rill tas a few pupils at reduced — in 
RINCI- 








pax, P. O. Box 116, P. ila., Pa. 


Walnut St. 
Ames GH NERENCA AND s ENGLISti 





Home ScHvot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 
e of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 
AI L. Pecke. French warranted to be en in 
two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 
CuiErc. . 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
in 1793.) ws i] crn. "N will October 
1st, +a at Address, 

May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, N Cc 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
Jowshi ips, $100 — — free tuition, om = to 
graduates wi: pursue <" 

Add i Wis S Wane. eh Bal 





Ts BALTIMO MORE "MEDICAL pute 
ter course ber rst, 1891. 
my “i tae Send for catalogue, and eek Davip Streetr 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 





DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for. invalids 


as well as for persuns it health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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“The richest and best Collection of Hymns and Tunes ever offered to the Churches.” 





THE 
CHURCH 
HYMNARY. 


A 
Collection 
of 
Hymns 
and 
Tunes 
for 
Public 
Worship. 


COMPILED 
BY 


E. A. BEDELL. 


Published with 
and without the 
Church Psalter 
for 
Responsive Reading. 
Prepared by 

Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, D.D. 














Are You Interested in the Music of your Church? 


If you are, and will send us your address we will mail you a compli- 


mentary copy of the 24 page pamphlet, containing description, testimonials, 
specimen pages and introduction prices of 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY 


OF WHICH 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says:—The Hymnary may well be ranked among the very best of Church hymn-books. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION says :—The type is good, distinct, and sufficiently large. The book deserves a place in the first 
rank of modern Church hymnals. 


THE CHESTS ~F INTELLIGENCER says :—In many, if not in all respects, it is certainly far in advance of any hymn-book 
‘ore issued. 


THE CHICAGO ADVANCE says:—Church committees should not fail to examine this book before making a selection. 
THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, N. Y., says :—So far we think this is the best. 

THE GOLDEN RULE says :—Even the cover, like everything else about this compendium, is extremely attractive. 

THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK says:—This new hymnal ought to meet with popular favor, for it is certainly worthy of it. 
THE CONGREGA TIONALIST oh the work of editing good judgment has been shown, and the t 


ance of the volume is decidedly isome. 
and it deserves to become popular. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, says :—The musical setting is evidently an attempt to combine the new English music of Barnby, 
Dykes, Gauntlett, Sullivan, and Monk with the best of that composed for American use ; and this seems to be about the best 
arrangement that is possible for an American Hymnary. 


phical a r- 
Taken all in all this is one of the best of the recent examples of the hymn: ik, 


THE CRITIC, N. Y., says:—It is not often that the practical experience of a musician is united, in the compiler of a ges 
with the taste and knowledge of a scholarly hymnologist. This, however, is the case with Mr. Edwin A. Bedell, whose 
Church Hymnary, after years of preparation has now attained publicity. This Psa/ter, from which the imprecatory Psalms 

been arran; 


are omitted, by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of this city, in fifty-three portions, the reader’s and 
respondents’ verses being discriminated by an appropriate typographical device. 


REV. O. W. FOLSOM, Pastor Congregational Church, Bath, Me., says:—The task of selecting hymns from it from week to 


week is to me a positive delight. ie new tunes are peculiarly well adapted to congregational singing. I do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that the Church Hymuary is without a peer. . 


REV. RODERICK TERRY, D.D.. N. Y., says:—Zveryone is delighted, the book grows in interest monthly, and I have yet to 
find one who does not consider it he dest . ¢ old and the young, highly-trained musicians, and those less interested 
in music, unite in commendation of the book. 1 believe it to be the best Hymn Book published. 


REV. GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D., Albany, N, Y., says:—We have been using Zhe Church Hymuary for a number of 
months, and I cannot express too highly my measure of approval. Mr. Bedell has wonderfully succeeded in arranging just 
the right music to just the right words. I donot believe its equal is to be found. 


REV. DAVID COLE, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y., sa 


:—It seems to me that he has given us a better book than any that preceded his 
in the field. We used our new books yesterday. All are delighted. 


REV. F. E. WOODRUFF, Brunswick, Me., says :—The Church Hymnary is giving good satisfaction, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to give it my hearty commendation. 


REV. J. ELMENDORF, D D., New York City, says :—It is not surprising that all are enthusiastic in its praise who examine it 
and’ can appreciate rare excellence in hymns and tunes. The book seems to me to be above reasonable criticism. 

REV. J. LIVINGSTON REESE, D.D., Albany, N. Y., says :—It is the best book of its kind ever issued. 

U. C. BURNAP, compiler of Hymns of the Church, says :—There is no doubt of it being the best yet made. 


REV. E. A. COLLIER, D.D., Kinderhook, N. Y., says:—We have used The Church Hymnary for three months, with steadily 
increasing interest and delight. In the number, variety and excellence of the tunes of permanent value The Church Hymunary 
is without a rival. 

REV. MANCIUS H. HUTTON, D.D., New Brunswick, La) says :—The book grows on one. 
and the hymns are far in advance of any collection with which I am acquainted. 


REV. J. HALL McILVAINE, Pastor Church of the Covenant (Pres.), New York, says:—I like 7he Church Hymanary better 


any book I have yet seen. The music is greatly in advance of the books of the past, yet it is well within the reach of 
* the ordinary conge. i 


Its music is surprisingly good, 


egation. Admirable judgment and taste have been shown in the selection of both the hymns and the 
music. The boo! 


is sure to succeed. 


REV. C. M. LAMSON, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., says :—It is a remarkable collection of hymns and tunes, and shows a compiler 
who has a uine feeling for the requirements of sacfed song. He at the same time respects the dear familiar habits of the 
Church and its capacity to use and enjoy the better quality of Christian hymns and music. He knows what is religious 
and what is worthy of the uses of religion in worship. The k is rich in music, simple, earnest and religious. The hymns 
are spiritual and express the emotions fitted for worship. It seems to be the best book, the most practical and worshipful ever 

placed in my hands. We have used with great delight the 650 copies received from you. 


THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT says :—Its outward semblance and garniture, satisfactory to the eye and convenient to 
the hand, are fine enough to match the general carefulness and competence of its editing. It has been hailed with enthusiasm 
in several quarters, and is safe to make its way into extensive use. 





A returnable copy will be SENT FREE, 0n application, to clergymen and music committees who 
desire to examine it with a.view to its. introduction. 


A 24 page descriptive pamphlet mailed free to any address. 





Published by CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Laraverre Puace, N.Y. 
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_MISCELLANEOUS. — 


DRY GOODS. 





‘My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—~—JamMes RusseLL LOWELL 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 
PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 


From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered 


Especially recommended for. Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale F . Cr OS by Co. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 
label. 


56 West 25TH ST, N, Y. 








RUSKIN’S POEMS 
chronologically arranged, Ed- 
ited by W. G. Collingwood, 2 
vols., $1.50 each, will be issued 
simultaneously in thts country 
and England on the 28th inst. 

These two volumes consti- 
tute part of the authorized 
(Brantwood) edition of . Rus- 
kin’s works, of which the vol- 
umes previously issued, each 
with an introduction by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, are THE 
SEVEN LAMPS OF AR- 
CHITECT URE, with fourteen 
full page illustrations, and VAL 
D'ARNO, with thirteen full 
page illustrations, $2.75; THE 
TWO PATHS, MODERN 
PAINTERS, Vol. LI. (in two 
vols.), TIME AND TIDE, 
SESAME AND LILIES, A 
JOY FOREVER, MUNERA 
PULVERIS, ETHICS OF 
THE DUST, LECTURES 
ON ART and THE CROWN 
OF WILD OLIVE, $1.50 


each. 


All the English editions of Ruskin’s 
works are kept in stock, or will be im- 
ported as called for. 

*,* The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 


or will be sent mail, fost paid, on receipt of the 
advertised price by the publishers, 


Charles E. Merrill & Co, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE P.ace, N. Y. 





New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSIT¥. PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the-equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


“collection, and cor atad 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE, 


Fine Picrures AT MODERATE PRIcks. 


High-class Etchings, Engravi 
specially suitable for framing, 
and unprocurab e elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 
ward, 

Fine Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 
upward, 

All visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 

d ist: can have 


and Water-colors, 
many of them rare 





unframed pictures sent on selection. 
Descriptive Catal gue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris and 


ao East 16TH St., Berween Union SQUARE AND 
Firtu Ave., New Yorx. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 
BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N Y., 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, School & College Bells. 














OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOK; 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. - 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet, John and Maiden Lane, 





New York. 





Duprat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall: 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 
“A Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 


America,” by Henri Penge Du Boss. 1 vol., remo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 


200 copies, on Japan paper, - - - $5.00 
800 copies, on Holland P - - 2. 
for which early orders are solicited. “49 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 13:6 broadway, N. Y. 





Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
Park Row, New York. ” 





ou want back numbers of any Magazine or Re 
dom write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Sreaet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


LE FRANCAIS. 

French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New York. 

OFFICE TO RENT 
with heat, light and elevator in the fire- f 


building, Nos. s2 and 54 Lafayette , adjoining 


the Astor Library. Size of room. 18x A at 
the above obdoeca to Onamne he team ke” 

















Arnold, 
Constable & >) Co. 


AUTUMN STYLES: : 
GARMENTS AND SUITS. 


London and Paris-Made Tailor Suits, 
Street and Visiting Suits to order, 
Ball and Wedding Dresses. 
Wraps, Capes, AND CIRCULARS. 
Fur-Trimmed Sacques and Cloaks. 
FURS. 

SABLE, OTTER, PERSIAN LAMB. 


Seal and other Skins specially selected. 


FEATHER BOAS. 


Broadway € 19th St. 


NEW YORK, 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, _ 
‘“ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 


Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





Boston, U.S. A. ° 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Mer.hant, | _ 
Tatlors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest cess fabrics regu- 
larly imported; Ladies ,Cloth , Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 








